


Fibre holder showing twenty-two finished pins as they come 


Also sample pins removed from the fibre 


rom the mold. 


holder to show absence of fins 


An ingenious, time-saving method 
for loading metal inserts 


NE of the large users of 

Bakelite Molded has devel- 
oped a fast and economical 
method for loading metal] in- 
serts, which should be of value 
to all trade-molders. 


The metal inserts are assembled 
in a specially punched fibre 
piece, there being twenty-two in 
the example illustrated. This 
permits placing the whole twen- 
ty-two inserts in the mold cavi- 
ty at once, instead of one at a 
time. The fibre holder is left in 


the mold, and the molding pow- 
der poured over the projecting 
inserts. 


The fibre holder prevents any 
overflow of the molding mater- 
ial onto the exposed ends of the 
metal inserts, reduces the flash 
toa very thin film which adheres 
to the fibre punching. The 
molded pieces break away clean, 
with no fin to be removed. 


The fibre holders may be loaded 
while the previous lot is in the 


press, and no time is lost in re- 
loading. 


This advertisement is the eighth of 
a series in which we are featuring a 
few fundamental rules of plastic mold- 
ing. Although obvious to many, we 
find they are frequently overlooked re- 
sulting in a loss of time and money to 
the molder. By calling attention to 
some of these simple rudiments the 
Bakelite Corporation hopes to give its 
customers the benefit of its long experi- 
ence in its endeavor to advance the art 
of plastic molding. Enlargements of 
these advertisements have been made 
so that they can be placed on the bulle- 
tin board in your Molding Rooms. 
Copies may be had upon request. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, Lro.. 
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Ontario 
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Comes inall Colors 
Needs no Lacquering 
Permanent Finish 
Not affected by Alcohol 
Non-~Conductive 

Non-Inflammable 

Machines Perfectly 
Easily Worked ~ 


SEEKING NEW AND | 
EFFECTS am 2 


We a 
KAROLITH * 
NSS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


the modern 
raw material 


FURNISHED IN RODS, SHEETS AND TUBES ALSO 
FINISHED MOLDED PARTS 
WRITE TO: 


KAROLITH CORPORATION 
-44t®ROAD LONG ISLAND CITY N.Y. 


49 E. Washington Avenue, Washington, N. J. 
Gilmore, Jr., President. 
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The most extensively used 
molding compound in the 


AUTOMOTIVE iia 


FORTY-THREE of the largest selling 
aeons makes of cars—representing more than 
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The perfect molding compound 


Auburn 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Olrr-teteltse 
Chevrolet 


Chrysler 
Cunningham 
DeSoto 
Diana 
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DuPont 
Diibe-tens 
El-Car 
Erskine 
Essex 


Falcon- 
Knight 
Ford 
Franklin 
Gardner 


Graham- 
Paige 

Hudson 

eRtbeyintelesice 


Kissel 
Jordan 
LaSalle 
Lincoln 
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McFarlan 
Marmon 
AY ereye 
Nash 
OP ar tire 


Oldsmobile 
Peerless 
Pierce- 
Arrow 
Plymouth 


Pontiac 
Reo 
Stearns- 
Knight 
Studebaker 


Stutz 

Whippet 

W illys- 
Knight 





90 per cent of the passenger automobile 
production in the United States—and 
more than eighty trucks, tractors and 
marine craft, carry equipment made of 
Durez. 

Such an overwhelming preference for 
Durez is significant! No industry makes 
a closer study, nor is more exacting in 
its tests, of the materials entering its 
products, than the automotive industry. 

Automobile manufacturers find Durez 
—as you will find it—ideal for all parts 
demanding mechanical efficiency, re- 
sistance to oils, heat, and moisture, and 
high dielectric strength. More than that. 
They modernize their products with 
Durez! Durez comes in almost every 
practical color—or in rich combinations 
—that make your product infinitely 
more attractive. And that beauty is not 
skin deep. It goes all the way through, 
because it’s a part of the plastic itself! 

And, most interesting of all, Durez 
effects production economies no manu- 
facturer can afford to overlook. Investi- 
gate! Learn how easily and rapidly you 
can turn out hundreds, thousands, mil- 
lions of parts — all identically alike; 
ideally strong, hard, non-brittle; com- 
plete without tedious machining and 
polishing; handsome without painting, 
enameling. And with rejections reduced 
to the minimum! 

Do not confuse Durez with any other 
molding compound. Durez is a basic- 
formula material—not an offspring; not 
just a name. We offer complete labora- 
tory and engineering assistance. General 
Plastics, Incorporated, 42 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Also New 


York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


7 7 7 


Send for free booklet, “Do lt With Durez.” Contains 
complete information about Durez—physical and 
dielectric properties, colors and range of applications. 


When writing General Plastics, Inc., please mention Plastics 
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in United States 


Aladdinite was the first casein plastic to be manu- 
factured in this country. 


In Aladdinite you have a strong, durable, workable 
material that is INEXPENSIVE, NON-INFLAM- 
MABLE and SANITARY. 


It machines easily because it is made 
from the finest quality of imported 
casein. 


The uses of Aladdinite are unlimited, particular] 


being applied in the button industry, in radio, for novel- 
ties, fountain pens, pencils, cigarette holders, beads 
phe et oe and combs. 
; DIN a ; 
Wye _ Aladdinite is superior to hard rubber, wood, ivory, 


or any expensive and dangerous materials for both 
economic and safety reasons. 


Aladdinite comes in sheets and rods—in all colors, 
either solid or mottled, and such pretty effects as buf- 


falo horn and tortoise shell. It takes a beautiful fin- 
ish readily. 


If you are interested in component parts made from Aladdinite, we 
shall gladly refer you to reputable manufacturers fabricating it. 


Insist on Aladdinite, the original American material. 


Aladdinite Co., Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 











Established 1919 
















When writing the Aladdinite Company, Inc., please mention Plastics 
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Western [Jnion’s rrosiem 


solved with the assistance of du Pont Sales Engineers 
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T is only a tape-moistener. But there were 

difficult problems of production to be solved 

in making it better than other tape-moisteners 
—and more economical to produce. 


Du Pont Pyralin, amazingly versatile, met the 
need perfectly. Transparent amber was chosen. 
Special fabricating processes were worked out 
by the du Pont Sales Engineers in cooperation 
with the Western Union Company. Formulae 
were created and tested as if the future of the 
world depended on the perfection of this device. 


The result was worth it: A moistener that was 
light, yet unbreakable—that would stand the 
roughest handling. It shows how 
much water is in it. It is both at- 
tractive in appearance and very 


practical; it exactly meets the needs of this 
world’s greatest telegraph company. 


Relied on in many fields 
Everywhere in American industry, Pyralin is 
playing an increasingly important part. For 
here is the modern industrial plastic; adaptable 
to almost unlimited uses. 


Pyralin is highly colorful and beautiful in tex- 

ture; it has brought a new style element to 

stimulate sales in articles that had always been 

drab and conventional. Because of its ease of 

working, it, at the same time, has often brought 

down manufacturing costs to new low limits. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of our new book on du Pont Pyralin. 
Use coupon below, 


te vs par orf 


PLANTS AT ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY AND LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


PYRALIN 


SHEETS - RODS 
- AND TUBES : 


When writing the Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Inc., please mention Plastics. 


Send for your copy of the new book 


DU PONT VISCOLOID COMPANY, Inc.. 
Dept. 32, 330 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me without charge your new book, 
“Du Pont Pyralin—Its Manufacture and Use.” 


Name 


Address 
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| BURROUGHS BURROUGHS BURROUGHS 





A Name of Authority in Methods and 


Equipment for Working Thermo- 
Plastic Materials 


















Patented Tilting Head And Also— Angle Moulding Press 
Press For Production (Patented) 
Molding 





8) 


NOTE HOW HEAD OPENS LIKE A BOOK 


A Rodless Hydraulic Press 
For Hand Moulds 


Simple and compact, rigidly 
constructed, with no rods 
to stretch or nuts to work 
loose, insuring parallel sur- 
faces between platens. 
CLOSED POSITION oy a2 ° 

Building any size. 





















Has the following features: 
Direct heated and chilled 
mould. 

Automatic ejection of 
moulded pieces. 

Centralized valve control. 
Hydraulically operated 
steam and water distribu- 
























Angle Moulding Press 
(Patented) 
Rodless Type for Produc- 
tion moulding with direct 
heated and chilled moulds 











ting valve. for moulding pieces requir- 
ing split dies. 
The Burroughs Company 
Established 1869 
248 NORTH TENTH STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


BUILDERS OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY FOR ALL PURPOSES 











BURROUGHS BURROUGHS 





BURROUGHS 


















When writing the Burroughs Company, please mention Plastics 
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E are acquainted with 
several well known pub- 
lishers who invest, some re- 
gularly and some sporadically, 
in various offerings on the stock 
market. None of them, appar- 
ently, suffer any ill effects in the 
long run, although we are cer- 
tain that one or two of them 
have invested somewhat wisely 
but none too well, and all of 
them adopt the attitude of an 
all-too-precious public that they 
might as well “get in on a good 
thing”. Such flyers, while they 
occasionaly mean a larger in- 
come tax, almost signify a les- 
sening interest of the publisher 
in his main enterprise. Too many 
of them believe that they must 
go out of their way to “get in on 
a good thing’’, whereas, in re- 
ality, the good thing may be in 
their letter files. 
lt seems a reasonable cure for 
publishing ills, then, for pub- 
lishers to invest money in the 
particular trades or industries 
they serve editorially. Is it more 
of a gamble to publish a paper 
in a certain field than to invest 
in one of the field’s many enter- 
prises? The trouble is_ that 
many publishers have too little 
knowledge of, and even less faith 
in, the interests they serve. If 
they had, let us say, a small, but 
rich and wholesome, industry ; if 
they had the knowledge that that 
industry would progress; if they 
had vision enough to stick to 
one job, one interest; if, above 
all, they had unlimited faith and 
hope in industrial progress, they 
would then be more fitted to 
serve editorially the project they 
invest in financially. 


Such an industry has come to 
birth in the plastic field. It is 
established on a sound basis and 
it is forward looking. The 
publishers of this periodical, 
therefore, are bound by faith 
and interest to the plastic in- 
dustry. Not alone to record its 
activities more wisely, but be- 
cause it is one “good thing” with 
whose certain growth they shall 


prosper. 
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ERINOID 


The modern casein plastic is keeping in Tune with every demand of 
the modern manufacturer. Color distinction—individual style— 

















Hexibility in application. 
Erinoid answers all these modern demands as well as the old 
needs for a non-inlammable, tasteless and odorless plastic. 
__ Scientifically uniform in manufacture, individually dis- 
tinctive in appearance, safe in application, Erinoid is truly 

““modern.” 
Furnished in all standard shapes, sheets, rods or 
tubes—and in any desired color combination. 
Samples on request. 


The Erinoid Company of America 


15 Park Row 
New York City 


FACTORY 
BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 





















When writing the Erinoid Company, please mention Plastics, 
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Light-rays and Resinoids— 
A Research Problem 


How exposure to sunlight darkens many 
of the synthetic resins and the efforts that 
have been made to overcome this difficulty 


groom plastics, par- 
ticularly when made on a 
large commercial scale, exhibit 
a rather marked sensitivity to 
light. This is especially so in 
the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen. As a result it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for a long 
time to produce a clear light 
colored plastic material and 
well nigh impossible to prepare 
one that would not alter its 
color after prolonged exposure 
to light and air. The phenol res- 
inoids have been and still are 
the chief offenders in this res- 
pect and many of the best 
minds in this field, including 
those of Aylsworth, Baekeland, 
Pollak and Redman, have 
wrestled with the problem of 
preparing a clear permanent 
phenolplastic. Their success has 
not been at all commensurate 
with the effort expended and 
there is still much to be accom- 
plished along this line. 


Light Sensitivity 


There is reason to believe that 
a panacea for all the bad prop- 
erties of the phenol resinoids 
including their sensitivity to 
light would be a method of con- 
densing chemically pure _re- 
agents at a low temperature and 





By Charles W. Rivise 


B. S. in Chem. Eng., LL. B., M. P. L. 





The continued efforts of in- 
ventors and research workers 
in the field of the artificial resins 
have been directed towards the 
production of materials suf- 
ficiently clear to serve as sub- 
stitutes for glass. The “after- 
darkening” of clear resinoids is 
a real difficulty. How some of the 
inventors have attempted to 
solve the problem forms the 
body of this article. 





without the use of heat or cata- 
lysts of any kind. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it has not as 
yet been found possible, and 
probably never will, to cause a 
phenol and an aldehyde to con- 
dense to a resin like substance 
without the aid of either a con- 
densing agent such as a base, 
acid or salt, or of prolonged 
heat treatment. The heat treat- 
ment usually gives rise to col- 
ored oxidation products and the 
condensing agents not only re- 
main behind as impurities in 
the final product but also cause 
the formation of leuco sub- 
stances. These leuco substances, 
though themselves colorless or 
light colored, are gradually con- 
verted by contact with air into 





colored products which discolor 
the product. In the case of basic 
condensing agents, phenol salts 
are also formed in situ which 
dissociate in air and remain 
within the mass in its final state. 
Then again absolute control of 
the condensation during manu- 
facture has not as yet been at- 
tained despite the great amount 
of research, and as a result the 
product usually contains an ex- 
cess of one or the other of the 
reagents. This is particularly 
true if an attempt is made to 
remove all the water during or 
after the preliminary stage of 
the process. 

For many purposes, particu- 
larly where color is not an im- 
portant item, an excess of one 
or other of the reagents is not 
only unobjectionable but often 
beneficial. Thus the presence of 
free phenol renders the mass 
more flexible and plastic and 
increases its solubility in the 
usual varnish solvents. For this 
reason free phenol is often in- 
troduced intentionally into 
phenol condensation products in- 
tended for use in electrical in- 
sulating varnishes. Such a varn- 
ish has the further advantage 
of being antiseptic and vermin 
proof. But for most purposes 
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such as cigarette holders, pipe- 
stems, beads, billiard balls and 
piano keys where permanence of 
color is highly essential or in- 
dispensible, an excess of phenol 
is a drawback. For even pure 
phenol assumes a reddish or 
brownish color on exposure to 
air and it only takes a very 
small amount of red or brown 
to discolor a large batch of light 
colored resinoid. 


Uncombined Reagents 


Heating the product to drive 
off the uncombined reagents 
only serves to hasten the dis- 
coloration and hence is out of 
the question. Baekeland in Pat- 
ent 1,018,385 dated February 
20, 1912 suggests removing the 
impurities by washing the init- 
ial product. This method, though 
it does get rid of most of the 
free phenol, cresol and other un- 
desirable ingredients is imprac- 
ticable on a commercial scale, 
as the liquid used, such as water, 
alcohol, ether, soda, lye or ace- 
tone also dissolves a goodly por- 
tion of the still soluble resol. 

In view of what has just been 
said it is surprising to note that 
in Patent 1,436,047 dated No- 
vember 21, 1922, Charles Mou- 
reu suggests stabilizing acrolein 
and retarding its change to dia- 
cryl, which occurs in the pres- 
ence of light and air, by means 
of either a monophenol or di- 
phenol. Among the substances 
mentioned are pyrogallol, pyro- 
catecatechol, hydroquinone, and 
gallic acid as well as various 
natural and artificial products 
containing phenols, for instance 
tanning extracts. 


“Hexa” As a Cure 


It is also interesting to note 
that in order to avoid the for- 
mation of undesirable formose 
impurities, Aylsworth in Patent 
1,111,288 dated September 22, 
1914 intentionally forms a phe- 
nolic condensation product con- 
taining an excess of phenol. This 
is accomplished by utilizing less 
than the equimolecular propor- 
tion of formaldehyde in the re- 
action. After the reaction is 
completed sufficient hexamethy- 
lenetetramine is added to com- 


bine with the free phenol. This 
patent is of particular interest 
because it also suggests a pos- 
sible method of getting rid of 
the condensing agent. In order 
to accomplish this latter desir- 
able result, Aylsworth first 
makes a water soluble phenol 
resinoid by reacting'on a phenol 
or a cresol with formaldehyde 
in the presence of an alkaline 
earth oxide or hydroxide such 
as those of barium, strontium 
or calcium (lime) either in 
equimolecular proportion of 
oxide or less. The product is 
largely composed of phenol al- 
cohols such as oxy-benzyl al- 
cohol. The metallic oxide is got- 
ten rid of by neutralizing it with 
sulphuric acid or carbon dioxide, 
which causes its precipitation as 
a sulphate or carbonate so that 
it can be filtered out. A variation 
consists in forming a partial 
condensation product from 
phenol and formaldehyde in the 
presence of calcium hydrate, 
dissolving the product in alcohol 
and then precipitating the metal 
oxide as before. 


Mixed With Rubber 


Another method of making a 
light colored resinoid by getting 
rid of the impurities is dis- 
closed in Patent  1.092,511 
granted to Aylsworth on April 
7, 1914. In this method com- 
pressed formaldehyde gas is 
forced into a closed chamber 
containing heated liquid phenol. 
The water is allowed to escape; 
steam is passed there through 
to remove the uncombined phe- 
nol; hexamethylenetetramine is 
dissolved in the molten mass, 
which is then caused to harden 
with the evolution of ammonia. 
The hardened mass is cooled, 
pulverized, heated again to a 
higher temperature, treated 
with a boiling caustic soda or 
potash solution, washed, dryed, 
incorporated with caoutchouc 
and sulphur, vulcanized and fin- 
ally soaked in a caustic soda 
or potash solution to remove the 
last traces of uncombined ma- 
terials. 

In Patent 1,102,630 dated July 
7, 1914 Aylsworth proposes to 
make a light colored product by 
mixing a phenol resin (unre- 
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active phenol condensation prod- 
uct) with polymerized formal- 
dehyde or trioxymethylene and 
benzoic anhydride and/or naph- 
thalene. The phenol resin may 
be prepared by heating phenol 
or cresol or other homologue in 
an autoclave while pumping 
formaldehyde in gaseous form 
into the bottom of the container 
and stirring the mass. As soon 
as the reaction is completed, the 
steam is allowed to escape and 
the product is dehydrated. 

In Patents 1,310,087 and 
1,310,088, dated July 15, 1919 
Redman, Weith and Brock take 
a step in the right direction by 
suggesting a method of making 
a phenol resinoid without the 
use of catalysts or condensing 
agents of any kind. 

To quote the patentees :— 

“Mix together 3 parts of a 
40 per cent. solution of formal- 
dehyde (CH.O) and 5 parts of 
phenol (C,H;OH) ; boil the mix- 
ture at atmospheric pressure for 
a period which will vary ac- 
cording to the quantity and the 
precise character of the phenolic 
body emploved, continuing the 
boiling usually from 60 to 120 
hours, until there results a 
lower layer in the nature of a 
viscous creamy Mass and an up- 
per layer of water which is virt- 
ually free from formaldehyde, 
but which may contain from a 
trace to perhaps 2 per cent. of 
formaldehyde. 

It is ordinarily desirable to 
use phenol or a phenolic body 
composed largely of phenol and 
comprising its homologues, or 
some of them (such as ortho, 
meta and para cresol), where a 
clear, transparent product is 
desired. However, cresol or a 
mixture of cresols may be used 
where a cheaper product is de- 
sired and where the question of 
color is not of great importance. 

Ordinary commercial cresol 
may be used, in which case the 
boiling period may be shortened, 
so as to cover a period from four 
to twelve hours; and, if crude 
cresol be used, the period may 
be shortened to about two hours. 

In using pure phenol, or ap- 
proximately pure phenol, the 
reaction may be hurried by 
closing the still or reflux con- 
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denser and allowing the pres- 
sure to increase until the tem- 
perature rises to 125° C., or 
higher, or well above 100° C., in 
which case the boiling period 
may be reduced so that it need 
not exceed twelve to eighteen 
hours. 

The mixture may be boiled 
until the formaldehyde substant- 
ially disappears from the super- 
natant water layer, and this 
may be done without unduly 
hardening the resin or gelatin- 
izing it, so that extreme care is 
unnecessary in dealing with the 
material at this stage. 


Evaporating Excess Formalin 


After producing a _ resinous 
mass containing a large excess 
of phenol in the manner des- 
cribed, the mass is poured into 
an evaporator, fitted with a 
stirrer, the water being dis- 
carded. There is then added 2 
parts of formaldehyde, that is, 
two-thirds of the _ original 
amount of formaldehyde em- 
ployed, and this is stirred into 
the mass in the evaporating 
tank, the mass being, at the 
beginning of this operation, at 
a temperature of about 100° C. 
While stirring in the additional 
formaldehyde, the mass is al- 
lowed to cool to about 60° to 
70° C. The mass is then boiled 
and “rapidly concentrated, the 
water evaporating and some of 
the formaldehyde _ escaping, 
which, however, may be con- 
densed and collected. This heat- 
ing operation may be carried 
on under atmospheric pressure 
and the temperature will rise 
to 115° C. or possible somewhat 
higher. Ordinarily, it is desir- 
able to carry the concentration 
to a point which renders the 
mass quite viscous but still per- 
mits pouring. The boiling should 
be stopped before the material 
reaches the gelatinous state. 


After the concentrating oper- 
ation, there preferably is intro- 
duced into the mass a small ad- 
ditional amount of formalde- 
hyde, say three to five per cent. 
of the mass to replace any loss 
occurring during concentration, 
and the material is poured into 
molds and allowed to ‘set’ at a 


temperature of about 50° C. to 
100° C. After the material has 
become sufficiently firm or ‘set,’ 
it is removed from the molds 
and kept at a temperature of 
say from 50° to 100° C. for a 
period of several weeks, or sev- 
eral months, depending on the 
thickness of the mass. The ma- 
terial may remain in the molds 
for a period of several days to 
enable it to become sufficiently 
firm to be removed from the 
molds, depending upon the 
mass, temperature, etc. 

After the material has been 
mildly heated for a prolonged 
period of several weeks, or sev- 
eral months, as the case may 
be, it finally becomes quite hard 
and may be used for such pur- 
poses as making pipé-stems, 
pipes, cigar-holders, cigarette- 
holders, etc. Where a high-grade 
phenolic body is employed in 
the manufacture, the condensa- 
tion product is of amber-like 
color, but may have a tinge of 
orange or red in it. The material 
is, however, hard and tenacious, 
and substantially transparent. 


Heat Treatment 


The material may be given a 
finer color, greater tenacity and 
finer temper by subjecting it, 
after a prolonged mild heat 
treatment, to a higher tempera- 
ture for a comparatively short 
period of time. In this manner 
there may be produced a mater- 
ial which may be machined, 
sawed, sandpapered, etc., more 
satisfactorily. For instance, the 
material after treating at a 
higher temperature, may be 
sandpapered and buffed with 
much better effect and at 
smaller cost, as gumming of 
the sandpaper or buffing ma- 
terial will thereby be largely 
obviated. 

The preferred method of 
eliminating the orange or red- 
dish color or tint, which the 
product may have after the pro- 
longed mild heat treatment, is 
to continue such mild applica- 
tioin of heat until the material 
is practically anhydrous and 


quite hard and capable of being 
used commercially for the man- 
ufacture of pipe-stems, cigar- 
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holders and the like, and then 
subject the block of material, 
in a kiln, toa temperature 
above 100° C. for a period of 
several days. It is preferred to 
employ a temperature of jap- 
proximately 125° C. for this 
auxiliary heat treatment, al- 
though it is practicable to range 
to a temperature as high as 
150° C. or higher, but unnec- 
essary to exceed 150° C. This 
results in the ‘production of a 
clear amber, or light lemon 
color, and —— a material 
which works more easily, tools 
better, possessds “higher tensile 
strength, is finer tempered, and 
may be sandpafpered and buffed 
with greater fgcility. It is prob- 
able that somé colloidal change 
takes place in ¢he material dur- 
ing this pens eg which im- 
proves the préduct, giving it a 
finer color, a better temper, and 
increased tensile strength. 


The — produced in the 
first step of the process, which 
contains a large excess of phe- 
nol is soluble in the usual sol- 
vents, and at a temperature of 
about 100° C.,!may be poured or 
discharged with facility into the 
evaporator. The material, after 
concentrating with a _ second 
supply of formaldehyde, mold- 
ing, and hatdening by pro- 
longed mild heat treatment, is 
practically infusible and insol- 
uble, but, as!stated, its quali- 
ties may be {improved by the 
subsequent heat treatment at a 
higher tempefature. After such 
subsequent tyeatment, the ma- 
terial remains, of course, in- 
soluble and infusible. 


Another Way 


In the second stage of the 
process one may add to the for- 
maldehyde a very small propor- 
tion of hexamethylenetetramine, 
say, 1/10 of one per cent. of the 
amount of the formaldehyde in 
the solution. This will result in 
the production of a material 
which ‘sets’ more quickly. 


In the firs? step of the proc- 
ess, one may use 30 cubic centi- 
meters of a 40 per cent. formal- 
dehyde solution and 50 cubic 
centimeters of phenol; and in 


(Continugd on page 211) 
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PLASTICS 


Preforming Press Combines Toggle and Hydraulic Principles 


To prevent damage to the toggle by over 
load, and to insure uniform pressure, 
small liquid-filled cylinders are provided 


A form of press which evi- 
dently is suitable for tabletting, 
especially where very dense tab- 
lets are to be produced, and 
which may be used as a pre- 
forming press, is described in 
minute detail in a patent issued 
to Ralph L. Seabury, of Toledo, 
Ohio. (U. S. Patent 1,687,995; 
Oct. 16, 1928). 


Ordinarily presses of the 
above type are mechanically op- 
erated from a crank shaft, and 
although the size of the article 
which it is desired to produce 
largely governs the pressure re- 
quired, it has been found that 
generally twenty tons _ per 
square inch is sufficient. It will 
be apparent that tremendous 
power must be developed to ex- 
ert such a pressure, and should 
a greater volume of materia] be 
placed in the mold, the machine 
will stall or, as frequently hap- 
pens, when the machine is very 
powerful, the mold becomes 
broken. It is further observed 
that in the event there is a 
smaller quantity of materia] in 
the mold, the article formed is 
less dense while, on the other 
hand, if a larger quantity of the 
materia] is supplied to the mold, 
the article formed is more dense. 
Thus, there is lack of uniformity 
in the articles produced. 


Definite Pressure 


Objects of this invention are 
to overcome the above difficul- 
ties; to provide a machine for 
compressing powdered material 
by which a definite predetermin- 
ed pressure is effected irrespec- 
tive of the distance the pressure 
member travels; and to provide 
such machine which holds the 
pressure member in advanced 
position momentarily before 
commencing its return. 











Figure 1 


Figure 1 is a side elevation of 
a press embodying the inven- 
tion; Fig. 2 is a section on the 
line 2—2 of Fig. 1; Fig. 3 is a 
view similar to Fig. 1 with the 
press turned at right angles and 
with the connecting rod and 
slide in section; and Fig. 4 is a 
side elevation of an alternate 
form of the machine. 

The press has a base 1 on 
which is mounted a machine 
frame 2, on the upper portion of 
which is located a driven wheel 
3 having a crank pin 4. Any 
suitable source of power may be 
provided for driving the wheel 
3. Reciprocated by the crank 
pin 4 js a slide 5, which travels 
in a slotted guide 6 in a connect- 
ing rod 7 is pivotally connected 
to a cross-head 8, which is verti- 
cally reciprocable in guides 9. 
Carried by the lower end por- 
tion of the crosshead 8 is a 
plunger or pressure member 10, 


which is adapted to enter a 
mold 11 in which powdered 
granular materia] may be plac- 
ed. A lower punch 12 is reci- 
procable in the mold 11 and this 
member may function to eject 
the mass from the mold 11 after 
being compacted. Any suitable 
mechanism may be employed for 
actuating an arm 13 for impart- 
ing ejecting movement to the 
punch member 12. 

The slide 5 is connected by 
bolts 14 to a yoke 15, which is 
connected by means of rods 16 
to yoke 17. The yoke 17 carries 
a piston 18, which is connected 
thereto by bolts 19. The piston 
18 extends downwardly from the 
yoke 17 and into a cylinder 20 
formed in the upper end portion 
of the connecting rod 7, a gland 
nut 21 being connected to the 
outer end portion of the connect- 
ing rod 7 and holding the pack- 
ing 22* securely in position to 
prevent leakage between the 
cylinder and piston 18. 

The piston 18 is provided with 
a central bore 22 which registers 
with an opening 23 in the yoke 
17. Extending through the 
opening 23 and into the bore 
22 is a plunger 24, having one or 
more weights 25. The cylinder 
20 may be supplied with liquid, 
such as water, and in the opera- 
tion of the press, when the con- 
necting rod 7 is forced down- 
wardly by the crank 4 and slide 
5, it will be seen that this ac- 
tion takes place through yokes 
15 and 17 and the piston 17 ex- 
erts a force against the liquid 
in the cylinder 20. It will thus 
be seen that a yieldable connec- 
tion is provided between the 
crank pin and plunger or pres- 
sure member 10 and when the 
force exerted by the crank pin 4 
exceeds a predetermined maxi- 
mum (this maximum being de- 
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pressure exerted by the piston 
18 in the cylinder 20 overcomes 
the resistance of the weights 25 
and forces the plunger outward- 
ly in the bore 22. In this man- 
ner, a definite pressure is obtain- 
ed at each stroke of the plunger 
10, regardless of whether a 
lesser or greater quantity of 
powder is supplied to the mold 
11. In practice, the space be- 
tween the end of the piston 18 
and the bottom of the cylinder 
20 permits sufficient movement 
to take care of the variations 
caused by unequal feeding of the 
powdered material. 


Operation 


In operation, the crank pin 4 
turns to its lowest point while 
the punch or plunger 10 is com- 
pressing the powdered material. 
Near the end of the stroke, the 
compression of the powdered 
material is complete, and, as the 
crank pin continues over dead 
center, it carries the slide 5 with 
it, and, owing to the above de- 
scribed connections, forces the 
piston 18 more deeply into the 
cylinder 20. This action against 
the liquid in the cylinder, forc- 
ibly moves the plunger 24 out- 
wardly, and in this manner the 
crank pin has been permitted to 
descend in the final part of its 
stroke without forcing the 
punch or pressure member 12 to 
further compression. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when the crank pin 
4 passes over dead center and 
also slightly before and after 
this movement, the action of the 
punch 10 has been regulated by 
the amount of weight on the 
plunger 24 acting on the piston 
18. This feature has been found 
to be of considerable importance 
as it permits a slight dwell of 
the punch 10 during the period 
of maximum compression. This 
is of a particular advantage 
when using powders which are 
bulky, and as a consequence, re- 
quire the elimination of a large 
quantity of air, because other- 
wise, the molded piece is apt to 
break open as soon as the pres- 
sure is relieved, due to the air 
which did not have time to es- 
cape, and became imprisoned in 
the molded piece. 


In the alternate form of the 





invention shown in Fig. 4, the 
machine frame 27 is substantial- 
ly E-shaped and is provided with 
a rotating table 28 having mold 
cavities 29 in which the material 
is compacted. The ejector punch 
30 may be mechanically operat- 
ed through links 31 and 32 by a 
crank pin 33 on the driven wheel 
34, which may be rotated by 
any suitable source of power. 
The pressure punch 35 is ver- 
tically reciprocable in the ma- 
chine frame and extensible into 
a cavity 29 in the table 28, an 
abutment 36 forming a_ shoe 
against which the punch 35 op- 
erates. It will be understood 


that an article is first compress- 
ed, and, during such compres- 
sion, the punch 30 operates to 
eject a formed article at a point 
opposite from the point of com- 
pression, 


For reciprocating the pressure 























punch 35, a toggle mechanism is 
provided which consists of links 
37 and 38, the link 37 being 
pivotally connected to the punch 
35 and the two links being pivot- 
ally connected together and to 
the crank pin 33 by a link 39, 
the link 38 being connected at 
its opposite end to a piston 40. 


The piston 40 reciprocates in 
a cylinder 41, which is connected 
by a passage 42 to the accumu- 
lator cylinder 43, which is verti- 
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cally disposed and in which is 
mounted the accumulator piston 
44, which is provided with 
weights 45. Liquid is disposed 
in the passage 42, and it will be 
understood when sufficient pres- 
sure is exerted by the piston 40 
against the liquid in the passage 
42, the accumulator piston 44 
will be elevated. From the above 
description it is apparent that 
movement of the crank 33 op- 
erates the toggle through the 
connecting link 39, the punch 35 
is forcibly pressed against the 
Shoe 36, thereby causing the 
powdered material within the 
cavity 29 to be compressed. 
Since one member of the toggle 
rests upon the hydraulically op- 
erated piston 40 the pressure 
developed will always be the 
same regardless of the quantity 
of powder which happens to 
be introduced into the mold 
cavity 29. Another fea- 
ture of outstanding im- 
portance resides in the 
fact that an appreciable 
dwell is secured during 
the period of maximum 
compression, which per- 
mits escape of entrap- 
ped air so that the piece 
after being formed will 
not be disrupted when 
pressure is relieved. 








Artificial Resins 
in their relation 
to the paper industries, 
By Charles W. Rivise 
will appear in 
the May issue 
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PLASTICS 


Shock-resistant Plastic Combines Resinoids 


and Rubber 


The resilience of soft vulcanized rubber is depended 
on to cure the inherent brittleness of the phenoplastics 


A combination of soft vulcan- 
ized rubber as a filler with a 
phenoplastic binder is some- 
what of an inovation in the 
plastics field. The presence of 
moisture in some of the fillers 
hitherto used in plastics lowers 
the electrical insulating quali- 
ties. Also, many of the mineral 
fillers when combined with 
phenoplastics yield comparative- 
ly brittle products. A recent in- 
vention aims to correct these 
conditions by employing soft 
vulcanized rubber as a sort of 
filler. 

The invention, as described 
by Mr. Carl Kulas, of Leipzig, 
Germany, in his recent U. S. Pat- 
ent 1,688,500; Oct. 23, 1928, 
covers the following salient fea- 
tures: 


Differing Properties 


Resol, which is the initial con- 
densation product of phenol- 
formaldehyde reaction, and rub- 
ber are, each, in the hardened or 
vulcanized state especially well 
adapted for use as electric in- 
sulators. The physical proper- 
ties of these two substances are 
radically different, because resit 
which results from hardening 
resol is a very hard body, while 
vulcanized rubber is a soft elas- 
tic body. However, these two 
substances have the character- 
istic, in common, of being ex- 
cellent insulators for electrical 
purposes. 

The combination of these two 
substances results in the pro- 
duction of a new _ substance 
which not only combines the 
several] virtues of the constitu- 
ent substances but greatly ex- 
ceeds these in excellence of me- 
chanical properties and value as 
and electric insulator. 


To produce the product there 
are mixed together 50 parts by 


weight of resol and 50 parts by 
weight of any suitable solvent 
such as denatured alcohol or 
acetone, or the like. This mix- 
ture is stirred either hot or 
cold until the resol has been 
acetone, or the like. The mix- 
sulting mass is a viscous resol 
solution to which there is added 
either 100 parts by weight of 
pulverized rubber scrap or 
waste, or a mixture of 50 parts 
by weight of rubber scrap or 
waste and 50 parts by weight of 
any desired filler and coloring 
matter. The entire mixture is 
caused to boil lightly, and is 
constantly stirred (preferably in 
a closed vessel provided with a 
reflux cooler) until all the con- 
stituents have been intimately 
mixed together and a rubber 
like plastic mass results. 

The solvent which was used 
for dissolving the resol is recov- 
ered by distillation, and may be 
reused after being freed of rub- 
ber and filler particles, and of 
any other impurities which it 
may contain. 


Calendering 


At this stage of the method 
the resol-rubber mass has been 
freed of the greater part of its 
liquid content, and for the pur- 
pose of rendering the mass 
homogeneous and freeing it of 
any remaining volatile constitu- 
ents, the mass is passed at a 
rapid rate in thin layers through 
a calendering machine the temp- 
erature of which is _ slightly 
higher than the boiling point of 
the solvent which was used to 
dissolve the resol. 

Thereupon the product is 
placed in a moderately heated 
chamber, the temperature of 
which is slightly higher than 
the boiling point of the solvent 


which was used to dissolve the 
resol. 

Thereupon the product is 
placed in a moderately heated 
chamber, the temperature of 
which is about 30 to 40 degrees 
Celsius, and is permitted to re- 
main there for about fourteen 
days. Throughout this time the 
temperature within the chamber 
is maintained constant, thus 
initiating and carrying through 
a reaction which promotes the 
seasoning and plasticity of the 
mass and conditions it for the 
subsequent treatment by which 
the mass is converted into a 
hard material. While the mass 
is in the heated chamber, and at 
the end of the seasoning period, 
its consistency is somewhat like 
that of unvulcanized rubber 
and it may be subjected to fur- 
ther treatment in the same kinds 
of molds and presses, and with 
the same kinds of tools, as un- 
vulcanized rubber, for the pur- 
pose of producing the desired 
final forms, 

After the mass has been form- 
ed or molded into articles of the 
desired shapes and sizes, the ar- 
ticles are placed into a drying 
chamber, the initial temperature 
of which is about 60°. C. De- 
pendent upon the shapes and 
sizes of the articles, the latter 
may rest in the drying chamber 
in forms or molds or may be un- 
enclosed in molds. The articles 
in the drying chamber are hard- 
ened by gradually raising the 
temperature in the drying 
chamber from the initial 60° C. 
to about 160° C. without the ap- 
plication of any mechanical or 
air pressure, until the required 
sub stantially infusible and in- 
soluble condition of the articles 
has been attained. The duration 


(Continued on page 207) 
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“Laboratory control is perhaps one of the most important essentials to insure 
uniform quality for plastic material. The Fiberloid laboratories are equipped 
with the latest scientific equipment. The Directors of this division not only 
have had technical experience, but practical experience as well. They under- 
stand the problems of the large users of pyroxylin plastics. 

Whether you need sheets, rods, or tubes, Fiberloid is prepared to meet your 
particular individual rquirements.” 


The Fiberloid Corporation | 


Works & General Offices 


Indian Orchard, Massachusetts 


New York Office Chicago Office 
200 Madison Avenue Room 1512 No. American 
Building 


When writing The Fiberloid Corp., please mention Plastics 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 





Loomis Hydraulic Sheeter 
Patented 


Fully equipped with extremely accurate automatic feed—Free from backlash 


Feed head locked down rigidly through cutting stroke. 

Feed head fed vertically on hardened and ground steel stanchions. 
Knife located midway between head bearing to prevent tipping. 
Automatic reverse—Automatic lifting of knife on return stroke, 


NOTED FOR ITS HIGH SPEED—Designed and constructed to resist wear 


Built By 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Special Representative KVARTS &. LOQMIS 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 




















LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 













a _ Standard 
i With 
Ten Years Many Leading 
—” Manufacturers 
ervice 
Send for our 
—* Bulletin “L” 


EVARTS G. LOOMIS Co. 
A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 810 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO ) 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 


DIE PRESSES 
AND DIES! 
PRESSES FOR STEEL STEAM 
DEHYDRATING PLATENS 
| FILTERING SEMI STEEL CAKE 
CAKING PLATES 
pice gree a 
STUFFING : ae 
ETC. VACUUM MIXERS 





/ 








Guillotine Cutter ' 


for slicing masses of material 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


810 BROAD ST. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 




































Counterbalanced cover. Hy- 
draulic trough dumping. 


LOOMIS VACUUM 
MIXER 


Can be furnished with 
stainless steel 
lined trough 
and blades 
which over- 
comes rust 
and __ discol- 
oration of 
material, 


Saves Power 
and 
Floor Space 





Belt or 
Motor Drive 


Loomis Vacuum Mixer 
(patented) 


si0 BROADST. EVARTS G. LOOMIS CQO. Newark, N. J: 
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PLASTICS 


The Laws of Plastification in the Technology 
of Raw Materials and Plastics 


Many substances can be endowed with 
plastic properties by mechanical means 


By Otto Manfred and Josef Obrist 


T has been shown by us in 
earlier articles (see italic 
printed item in adjacent col- 
umn) that the mechanical and 
physical properties of many of 
the so-called plastic materials 
are closely related to the treat- 
ment that these substances have 
undergone during their manu- 
facture. This phenomenon is 
particularly marked in the case 
of the organic materials, where 
not only the size of the particles 
but their shape plays an import- 
ant role in the final property of 
the products. 


Any mechanical working of 
the raw material during which 
there is any flow definitely in a 
given direction, as for example 
in extrusion through an extru- 
sion press, rolling, pressing, and 
even when merely stirring a 
relatively viscous mass, _ will 
cause the ultimate particles 
thereof to undergo a definite 
orientation as to each other, and 
this usually leads to a certain 
amount of interweaving and 
felting so that the product will 
have a well developed increased 
strength when broken in a cer- 
tain direction. This is even 
found to be true when the par- 
ticles are fairly large and when 
the orientation has been effect- 
ed by shaking or tapping. In 
other words, other things being 
equal, the mechanical, and espe- 
cially the elastic, properties of 
a plastic material are closely re- 
lated to the mechanical work of 
orientation that has been ex- 
pended on its particles. The im- 
portance of this in the develop- 
ment of modern plastic mate- 
rials should be obvious. 

W. de Visser, in a Disserta- 
tion, at the University of Delft 
(1925), has made a study of the 
influence of calendering on pelts 
of casein gels (casein solids), 





During 1927 and 1928 we have 
brought a number of articles by 
the present authors on the 
specific phases of the subject of 
the effect of mechanical work- 
ing upon the properties, especial- 
ly the elasticity, of the various 
types of organic as well as in- 
organic plastic materials. These 
articles have appeared’ in 
PLASTICS for November 1927, 
Vol. 3, p. 591; and for the year 
1928, Vol. 4 in March, p. 131; 
April, p. 189; May, p. 252; June, 
p. 318; Aug. p. 431 and Sept. p. 
494. 

The following is a somewhat 
condensed account of an article 
that has appeared in the German 
publication Zeitschrift fur ange- 
wandte Chemie, September 1, 
1928, Vol. 41, p. 971 to 977., and 
summarizes the results obtain- 
ed, and attempts to draw certain 
definite conclusions that may 
serve to direct further work 
along this line. 





and has found, despite the dif- 
ferences in water-content of the 
materials tested, that, with fair- 
ly constant water-content, that 
the average breaking strength 
of the material differed across 
the flow-line of the calendering 
as contrasted to the strength 
in line with the direction of the 
calendering it was 44.6 kilo- 
grams per square centimeter 
and across only 35.6 kilograms 
per square centimeter. This dif- 
ference is also very noticeable 
in the case of casein solids hard- 
ened with formaldehyde, for 
this agency fixes the differences 
and makes it possible to study 
them later. In the case of ex- 
truded casein rods, which had 
no further treatment than the 
extrusion, which of course thor- 
oughly oriented their particles, 


had an_ average breaking 
strength of 30,000 kg. per sq. 
em; whilst plates made from the 
same rods by placing a number 
of them into a press and com- 
bining them under pressure had 
a strength of only 25,000 kg. per 
sq.cm. In the latter case some 
of the effects of the orientation 
had been destroyed by the sub- 
sequent pressing. 


Difference in Pressing 


A still more striking proof of 
this theory is adduced by the be- 
havior of a plate of “Glorith’’, 
which is made by pressing finely 
pulverized casein in a press, first 
forming a rather thick sheet 
which is then by further 
pressure brought down to the 
desired dimensions. Such a 
plate has its particles oriented 
by the gradual flow of the mate- 
rial from the center of the plate 
outward. The values obtained 
with this plate (taking the 
maximal bending strain as a 
basis of comparison) was, 
Along the center line 

170 kg./sq. cm. 
Vertical to the center line 

970 kg./sq. cm. 
or a difference of over 600%. 

The authors then discuss 
similar differences noted in con- 
nection with the manufacture 
of paper and in the artificial 
(viscose) silk industries. The 
same relations were found to ex- 
ist in the various products pre- 
pared from rubber, and the so- 
called “dead working” of rubber 
is described and explained on 
this basis. 

The results of pouring cast- 
ing-resins of the phenolic type 
also brings about the same kind 
of orientation,,but as the details 
of this have already been de- 
scribed in our pages (see list 

(Continued on page 210) 
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World Progress in Synthetic Resins 


A concise resume of all of the patents issued 
in this field by the various large indus- 
trial countries during the past four years 


HE art of preparing artificial 

and synthetic resins has 
made great strides in the past 
few years. While no new reac- 
tions have been discovered that 
would lead to novel types of 
resins, the better known classes 
of resinoids, such as the phenol- 
aldehyde condensation products, 
the urea-formaldehyde resins 
and the “‘glyptal” type of resins 
have been thoroughly exploited, 
whilst some of the other groups 
have been more or less ne- 
glected, and, in some instances, 
have been entirely abandoned. 
An examination of the patents 
issued within the past five 
years shows that the phenol- 
aldehyde type of resins still 
maintain their leadership in the 
field. In Germany, during the 
past year, definite steps have 
been taken in the employment 
of the synthetic resins for the 
construction of apparatus and 
equipment for the chemical in- 
dustries. Near the end of 1928, 
Lebach delivered a lecture on 
the subject before the Verein 
deutscher Chemiker (Society of 
German Chemists) from which 
the following information is 
derived. 

In Chemical Industries 


At present the utilization of 
resinoids in chemical industry 
is confined to the phenol-for- 
maldehyde type of products ex- 
emplified by Bakelite. The pure 
resins, which are somewhat 
like glass in their nature, are 
at present only used for the 
construction of laboratory ap- 
paratus, as they must be pro- 
duced by casting and by there- 
upon machining and drilling the 
solid blocks thus obtained. By 
the addition of suitable fillers, 
preferably of fibrous nature, the 
molding of larger objects for 





By Dr. Aladin 





PLASTICS considers itself 
fortunate in having the privil- 
age of presenting to its readers, 
as an original contribution, a 
concise resume of the latest 
patent literature on the Pre- 
paration and Application of 
Artificial Resins. This large 
and comprehensive compilation 
covers all of the patents that 
have issued in the various civi- 
lized countries that issue a large 
number of patents. These in- 
clude, besides the United States: 
Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
England, France, Holland, Nor- 
way, Austria, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Earlier compilations by the 
same author have appeared 
during the past five years in our 
German contemporary, KUNST- 
STOFFE. However, the pre- 
sent article was especially pre- 
pared by the author for publica- 
tion in PLASTICS, and we shall, 
commencing in April, bring a 
good sized section of the review 
each month until complete. The 
present article is introductory 
and deals with the statistics of 
the industry and the classifica- 
tion of the patents that are to 
follow in the next issue. We be- 
lieve that our readers will want 
the entire series. We shall hold 
the matter in type and if there 
is a sufficient demand, we will 
reprint the entire series bound 
in a single cover. 





this purpose has been accom- 
plished. As this requires opera- 
tions in an hydraulic press, un- 
der very high pressures, (on the 
order of from 100 to 200 kg. per 
sq. cm), and as the molds are 
quite expensive, the size of the 
articles is naturally limited, and 
the cost, unless the production 
is to be on a very large scale, 





still quite high: hence only rela- 
tively small objects are being 
molded. 

For the production of larger 
pieces of apparatus, methods of 
coating metallic vessels, by 
using processes that resembling 
enameling, and in which the 
hardening of the resinoid layers 
is accomplished by heat, have 
been successfully developed and 
applied. However, the appara- 
tus is only suitable for compara- 
tively low temperatures. The 
so-called Haveag process, which 
employs a mixture of acid-proof 
asbestos and a special type of 
acid-resistant phenol resinoid, 
leads to the production of rela- 
tively large objects without the 
employment of hydraulic press- 
ing machinery. The patents 
that support this process are 
discussed in brief in the present 
article and comprise: German 
Patent 437047 (No. 162 in the 
numerical list of the subjoined 
patents), German Patent 466429 
(No. 163); French Patent 635- 
399 (No. 198) and Swiss Patent 
119461 (No. 211. The Haveag 
mass can be formed in open 
molds and is converted with- 
out the use of. pressure into 
the fiinal products, which ex- 
hibit good mechanical proper- 
ties and are resistant to many 
chemicals and acids. The ma- 
terial has high mechanical 
strength, while having the re- 
markable low specific gravity of 
only 1.6. Containers for ship- 
ping acids and the like, of the 
size of the usual tank cars, have 
been made, and in such a tank 
car the savings in weight alone 
is 2,000 kilograms (4,400 lIbs.). 
The Haveag material is resistant 
to sudden changes in tempera- 
ture, has a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, so that it may even be 


(Continued on page 202) 
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Pyroxylin as an Imitative Material 


Rarely has a single man-made substance been 
found so versatile as the plastics based on cellulose 
nitrate. From motion picture film to artificial coral 
seems along step--but pyroxylin is suitable for both 


ONTINUING with the dis- 
cussion as to carrying 
the process into effect, a sheet 
of celluloid, zylonite, pyroxylin, 
or other somewhat analogous 
plastic material or strata of 
spots and colors and lines, as 
brown, gray, light smoke, ivory- 
white, olive, green, dark smoke, 
transparent, semi-transparent, 
or other colors adapted to pro- 
duce the required color or spot- 
tled effects as existing in natural 
horn, is cut up by means of a 
die or other suitable appliance 
into a triangular or somewhat 
similar shaped sheet adapted to 
be formed while slightly heated 
around or over a suitable core 
into hollow cones adapted to be 
combined so as to form a solid 
rod, bods, or other required 
figure. These lined and colored 
or laminated cones are then nest- 
ed together and secured in place 
by means of cellulose or other 
suitable cementing substance in 
any preferred manner, so as to 
constitute a solid, laminated 
body closely resembling natural 
horn both in structure and in 
color effect. 


Striated Effects 


A description of the process 
is given with reference to Figs. 
1, 2, 3, and 4. A sheet of cellul- 
oid, zylonite, pyroxylin, of other 
somewhat analogous material or 
materials having layers or 
strata of lines a, spots b, and 
bands ¢, of suitable colors for 
producing the color effect of 
natural horn—for example, 
brown spots or lines, light 





Continued from page 153 of the 
March issue 


By Joseph Rossman 








This is a further portion of 
the interesting compilation pre- 
pared by the author. As the 
series of articles is a complete 
review of the United States 
patent art on this subject, it will 
save many weary hours of 
searching for those who are 
delving into this subject and 
must know what has been done 
before in this field. We know 
of no similarly complete com- 
pilation. 





smoke, ivory-white, dark-green, 
gray, transparent or semi-trans- 
parent lines, is cut up by means 
of dies into triangular sheets A 
and then bent around or over a 
core or other suitable appliance 
into a hollow and conical-formed 
figure B. It may be remarked 
that each of the sheets A may 
be of any required size or di- 
mension, and any preferred 
number of the hollow conical- 
shaped figures may be nested 
and united with one another. In 
the present instance eight of the 
hollow conical-shaped figures B, 
B', and B® are nested together 
or laminated and attached or se- 
cured together by means of an 
adhesive substance or cement, 
so as to form a solid integral 
conical figure. At the respective 
outer points of union of the 
series of cones B, B', and B* 
with one another the projecting 
edges by a gentle rolling opera- 
tion are turned off in such man- 
ner as to form one solid integral 
rod or bar, such as shown in 





Figs. 5 and 6. In this operation 
care should be exercises not in 
any way to destroy the color, 
line, or spotted parts or portions 
of the united conical figure or 
body in imitation of the grain 
or nerve tissues of the natural 
horn. Furthermore, in the union 
of the respective conical-shaped 
figures with one another care 
must be exercised to place the 
spots b of one conical-shaped fig- 
ure in proper alignment with the 
corresponding spots on the other 
conical-shaped figure in order 
that in the finished article the 
spots will appear disposed 
around about the center and ex- 
tend therefrom in the tip or 
integral portion of the struc- 
ture, whereby a most desirable 
variety of radiating colors and 
lines in imitation of the grain 
or nerve tissues of natural horn 
will exist therein. 


Umbrella Handles 


The following is a description 
of the method of making an arti- 
ficial horn-hooked handle for an 
umbrella-stick, and in this con- 
nection reference is made to 
Figs. 5, 6, and 7, in which D is 
a rod or bar cut obliquely at d', 
as shown in Fig. 5. This bar is 
made up of a series of conical- 
shaped figures B B' B?, etc., 
formed from sheets of celluloid 
or pyroxylin, having layers or 
strata colored with fine lines, 
spots, and bands of dark brown, 
dark green, light or dark smoke, 
olive, green, gray, ivory-white, 
transparent or semi-transpar- 


ent, or other preferred colors 
adapted to produce the color ef- 
fect of natural horn in the fin- 
ished article or to expose to view 
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The above illustration shows how striated horn-like effects can be obtained 
with pyroxylin. 


in the oblique portions of the 
rods the characteristic marbled, 
watered, or clouded effect cor- 
responding with the grain or 
nerve tissues existing in natural 
horn. The rod or bar D, being 
cut obliquely, as shown in Fig. 
5 or 6, is then bent in any pre- 
ferred manner, so as to assume 
the hooked form shown in Fig. 
7, when the bar or rod thus 
treated is polished in any pre- 
ferred manner for use. It may, 
however, be remarked that the 
polishing operation may be re- 
sorted to before the bar or rod 
D is caused to assume its curved 
or hooked form. 


A Recent Artificial Horn Process 

In a recent patent 1,593,314, 
July 20, 1926, for making arti- 
ficial horn, a pressed block of 
pyroxylin plastic, colored and 
slightly clouded to represent the 
transparent part first is first 
made. After smoothing off the 
top of the block there is print- 
ed by means of stencil or type 
or patterned roller, and prefer- 
ably with a solvent ink, such 
part of the design in streaks or 
blotches as will represent the 
appearance of natural horn 
when of an equivalent ‘thick- 
ness or gauge. This thickness 
will vary say from 5 to 25 
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thousandths of an inch accord- 
ing to the thickness of the final 
sheet or article. By suitable 
manipulation or shifting of the 
printing effect it is possible to 
create the necessary variety of 
pattern in these successive plan- 
ings, so that the bulit-up sheets 
finally produced will represent 
the pattern or mixture of com- 
ponents in a piece of natural 
horn. 

The principle involved in the 
invention is the building up of 
a mass of imitative substance by 
means of sucessive layers which 
represent the fractional parts of 
the natural substance imitated. 

In the dccompanying drawing, 
which illustrates the invention 
and is shown on page 202 
Figs. 1 to 4 inclusive represent 
successive planings upon each 
of which has been printed or 
otherwise impressed a design in 
imitation of the natural design 
appearing on successive sections 
of tortoise shell, and Fig. 5 
shows the product formed by 
consolidating the sheets of Figs. 
1 to 4 and wherein the different 
designs of sheets 1-4 are all vis- 
ible in tte consolidated sheet. 

The figal decorated product is 
formed by the consolidation of 
four decorated sheets. These 
sheets might be 1/32” in thick- 
ness and the final cut sheet four 
times that thickness. For a shell 
of forty-one thousandths inch 
the individual sections could be 
approximately ten thousandths 
inch. For half an inch they 
might be one hundred thous- 
andths inch, or for a close pat- 
tern full of detail six eight or 
even ten sheets might make up 
the final product. In the pro- 
duction of imitation tortoise 
shell, the component sheets 
would be transparent amber, 
and the printings would be dark 
brown, the detail of which would 
be the peculiar fine broken lines 
of the real tortoise shell. 


Horn-Like Material From Raw 
Skins 

A material resembling trans- 
parent horn or whalebone is 
made by a process described in 
patent 749,297 Jan. 12, 1904 
which consists in filling raw 
skins with gluey substances, as 
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for instance, gelatin, glue, isin- 

glass, and the like, and with ni- ae 

trocellulose after which the — 

skins, as well as the substances ma, te 

with which it is filled are made : %, 

insoluble. h —_ 
The process is carried into ef- Pee S 

fect in the following manner: 

The cleaned and depilated skins am 

are treated with lime for open- Pig. 

ing the pores and are then s ~> 

brought in a solution of gelatin, ~ & 


glue, 
soluti 


instance, five percent of the 


gluey 
thin, 


heating it or adding a few drops 
of acetic acid. After the skins 


have 
in thi 


s solution they are brought 


isinglass, and the like. This 
on, which may contain, for 





substances, must be very 
which may be attained by 


remained one or two days 





into a solution of collodion pre- 


pared 
order 


the skins. In consequence of the 


collod 


with glacial acetic acid in 
to bring nitrocellulose into 


Illustrating the method of making artificial 
horn in accordance with U. S. Patent 1,593,- 


314, described on p. 201. 


ion being dissolved in gla- 
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cial acetic acid the nitrocellulose 
can penetrate into the fibers. By 
the skins being brought into 
these solutions they swell and 
take up a relatively great quan- 
tity of these solutions. There- 
after the skins are dried and 
afterward brought in a solution 
by means of which the skins, as 
well as the substances contained 
in it, are made insoluble, as for 
instance, a diluted solution of 
chlorid of aluminium. This sol- 
ution may contain from one-half 
to two percent of chlorid of 
aluminium. It will under- 
stood that any other convenient 
tanning material may be used 
for this purpose. In this solu- 
tion the skins remain six hours. 
Thereafter they are taken out 
and dried or pressed. The 
skins then form a more or 
less transparent horn or whale- 
bone like material of great elas- 
ticity and tenacity. 


be 
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TABLE II. 
CLASSIFICATION OF ARTIFICIAL RESINS 


Phenol aldehyde condensation products. 
1. General, miscellaneous, apparatus. 
2. Preparation. 
a. With acid catalysts or condensing agents. 
b. With alkaline catalysts or condensing agents. 
c. With neutral catalysts or condensing agents. 
d. Without catalysts or condensing agents. 
3. Purification. 
4. Hardening. 
5. Utilization. 
Resins derived from hydrocarbons. 
a. Cumarone resins. 
b. Resins from vinyl componnds. 
ec. Other resins falling in this general group. 
Resins from hydrocarbons and aldehydes. 
Resins from halogen compounds (chlorine compounds) by splitting off 
hydrochloric acid. 


. Resins from naphthalene and benzy! chloride. 


Resins from Naphthalene and Oxalic acid, etc. 
Resins containing sulfur. 

a. from aromatic hydrocarbons. 

b. from aromatic amines. 


. Resins from ketones, ketone-alcohols, ete. 
. Resins from ketones and aldehydes. 
. Resins from amines and aldehydes. 


a. from actaldehyde. 
b. from acrolein. 
ce. from furfural. 
Resins from amines and aldehydes. 
Resins from urea and formaldehyde. 
1. Preparation. 
2. Hardening. 
3. Utilization. 
Resins from Phenols. 
Phenol-sulfur resins. 
Resins from fulfonic acid amides and formaldehyde. 
Resins and the Glyptal types. 
a. Preparation. 
b. Utilization. 
Improving properties of natural resins. 
a. by esterification. 
b. by other methods. 
Improving properties of artificial resins. 
Miscellaneous Resins. 
Miscellaneous allied processes and uses. 


Progress in Resins 
(Continued from page 199) 


used for carrying out commer- 
cial crystallization of salts and 
the like. Its electrical insulat- 
ing property is such that it may 
be used for the construction of 
apparatus for carrying out 
electrvolysis of the heavy-metal 
salts. It is unaffected by hydro- 
fluoric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
phosphoric acid, dilute sulfuric 
acid and practically all of the 
organic acids. It is resistant to 
chlorine, but is affected by 
iodine and bromine. It is not 
resistant to alkalies, however, 
nor to organic bases and such 
oxidizing acids as nitric acid, 
chromic acid and against hot 
concentrated surfuric acid. 

As a striking example of what 
can be accomplished with the 
Haveag resin products, it may 
be mentioned that a single tank 
of the material, holding no less 
than 15 cubic meters has been 
made. By producing the tanks, 
etc., at the place where they 
are to be employed, even larger 
objects can be constructed. The 
joining together of apparatus by 
the use of a special cement call- 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Tentative Revisions of Standard Methods of 
Testing Molded Insulating Materials 


As formulated by Committee D-9 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 


HE changes indicated below 

are to be made in tentative 
standards D-48-27, and apply 
the methods originally issued in 
1917, adopted in 1922 in amend- 
ed forms, and revised in 1924 
and 1927. Further revisions 
may be expected in the future. 

For 1929 the _ following 
changes will be in effect. 
Section 2.—Change from its 
present form: namely, 

2. Any standard testing ma- 
chine may be used provided the 
error in the loading range does 
not exceed 1 per cent. Special 
clips (see Fig. 1) of hardened 
steel shall be used, hung from 
links held in the jaws of the ma- 
chine, so that the pull is central 
at all times, to avoid any trans- 
verse strain. 
to read as follows: 

2. Any standard testing ma- 
chine may be used provided it is 
accurate to within 1 per cent of 
the lowest load to be applied. 
Special specimen holders of 
steel, as shown by Fig. 1 (a), 
shall be used. The specimen 
holders shall be attached to the 
heads of the machine by links so 
that the pull is centrai to avoid 
any transverse strain. 

Section 3.—Change from its 
present form; namely, 

3. The standard test specimen 
shown in Fig. 1 shall be used for 
the tension tests. It shall be 
molded to the dimensions shown 
in Fig. 1. 
to read as follows: 

3. For hot-molded materials 
and for plastic cold-molded ma- 
terials (see Note 1), the test 
specimen shall be molded to the 
form and dimensions shown in 
Fig. 1 (db). 

Note 1.—Due to 


wide dif- 





In order to give our readers 
the complete state of the present 
methods 


standard testing em- 


ployed for examining molded 
electrical insulation, we publish 
here the changes proposed some 
These refer to the 
methods described on our pages 
during 1928 and 1929, Vol. 4. 
Nos. 11 and 12 and Vol. 5., Nos. 


2 and 8. 


time ago. 


This completes the series of 
these articles. 
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(b) Tension Test Specimen 
New Figure 


ference in molding character- 
istics, the specimen suited to hot- 
molded and plastic cold-molded 
materials is unsuited to the non- 
plastic inorganic cold-molded 
materials. A specimen suitable 
for these latter compounds is 
now under consideration. 
Section 4 (b).—Omit the last 
sentence of this section, reading 
as follows: 

Measurements may be taken 
at intervals during the test to 
show the elongation of the speci- 
men when required for elastic 
materials. 

Section 5.—Change Paragraph 
(b) to read as follows by the 
addition of the italicized words: 

(b) The thickness and width 
of each specimen in inches or 
millimeters as measured by a 
micrometer at the center of the 
specimen, that is, the point of 
minimum section; 

Change Paragraph (d) from its 
present form: namely, 

(d) The character of the ma- 
terial tested, with description of 
how it acts under stress; 
to read as follows: 

(d) The character of the ma- 

terial tested, with a description 
of the fracture and its location 
with respect to the middle point 
of the specimen; 
Change Paragraph (e) to read 
as follows by the addition of the 
italicized words and the omission 
of the word in brackets: 

(e) The speed in inches or 
millimeters per minute at which 
the [jaws] head of the testing 
machine traveled during the test 

Figure 1.—Replace the pre- 
sent figure showing the tension 
test specimen with a new figure 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Manufacture of Aminoplastics (Urea- 
formaldehyde products). Kurt Rip- 
per, assignor to Fritz Pollak, Vien- 
na, Austria. U. S. P. 1,687,312; 
Oct. 9, 1928. 

(1) 30 parts by weight of pure 
and neutrally reacting urea are mix- 
ed with 100 parts by weight of a 30% 
aqueous solution of formaldehyde 
which is free from acid or is neutral- 
ized or is slightly alkaline, the mix- 
ture being heated to boiling in a boil- 
er with a reflux condenser. After 
short boiling 5 parts by weight of 
boric acid, dissolved in a little water, 
are added thereto; the whole mixture 
is thereafter further boiled in the 
boiler with the reflux condenser. 

The reaction mass is converted aft- 
er about 2% hours into the moderate- 
ly viscous solution of a yet strong- 
ly hydrophile emulsion colloid which 
does not become cloudy when cooling 
and which may be further treated ac- 
cording to any known process. The 
material is poured into moulds after 
most of the water is expelled and is 
thereafter hardened at a temperature 
ranging from 60 to 100° C, into a 
final material as transparent as cry- 
stal. 

If the period of 2% hours is exceed- 
ed and heating is contained, after 6 
to 7 hours such state of the reaction 
mass is arrived at, that it is clear 
when hot but turns white on cooling, 
a slimy gel being separated there- 
from. After being allowed to stand 
in the cold for several hours, 
the material is found to be divided in 
two layers. The upper layer is pour- 
ed off, the tough gel forming the low- 
er layer being repeatedly washed 
with water. The said gel, colored 
white owing to absorbed water, is 
freed from the latter in a vacuum 
and assumes thereafter the transpar- 
ency of water; it is now ready to be 
poured into moulds and hardened. 

The operation of extracting the gel 
by separating the layers as just de- 
scribed may be replaced by the fol- 
lowing: The whole of the reaction 
matérial in which the colloid has be- 
come hydrophobe is evaporated in a 
vacuum, poured into moulds and hard- 
ened after the acid in excess is neu- 
tralized and after the free formalde- 
hyde is bound. 





Impregnating fibrous material, as pa- 
per and fabrics, with gelatine, case- 
in, etc. Alfred Lutz, assignor to 
Ronald C. Lee, Bedford, N. Y. U. 
S. P. 1,682,390; Aug. 28, 1928. 

To insure deeper penetration for 
gelatin or casein solutions, sodium 
hydroxide or lactic acid is added to 
the solutions. After passing the pa- 
per or fabric through the solutions 
the hardening agent, such as formal- 
dehyde or wmethylolformamide _ is 
sprayed on. When dry the product is 


both oil as well as water proof, 


Sound record composition containing 
a sulphur resin and white lead. 
Frank E. Laymon and Linwood T. 
Richardson, assignors to the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. U. S. P. 1,682,913; Sept. 4, 
1928. 

Sulphur-phenol or  naphthalene- 
sulphur resins are mixed with a lead 
compound such as white lead to ren- 
der them innocuous to the polished 
nickel dies in which phonograph 
records are molded. About 40 parts 
of this resin are mixed with 60 parts 
of filler. Molding is carried on at 
300-350° F. 

Among the resins of the sulphur 
type which may be thus employed, 
may be mentioned as examples those 
produced from the following or equiv- 
alent substances in approximately the 
proportions stated: 

(a) 100 parts of naphthalene, 100 
to 150 parts of sulphur monochloride 
together with a_ small _ portion or 
trace of iron or other suitable cataly- 
tic or activating agent, 150 to 200 
parts of sulphur. 

(b) 100 parts of naphthalene, 150 
parts of sulphur monochloride togeth- 
er with a small portion of iron or 
other activating agent. 

(c) 100 parts of a phenol, 200 parts 
of a chloride of sulphur, 75 parts of 
sulphur. 

(d) 100 parts of a phenol, 210 parts 
of a chloride of sulphur. 

These and numerous other resins of 
the sulphur type may in accordance 
with the present teaching be employ- 
ed advantageously in production of 
accurate and permanent sound 
records having commercial value and 
utility. 





Synthesis of Methanol; copper cata- 
lyst for. Henry H. Storch, assignor 
to Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., New York. U. S. P. 1,681,750; 

Aug. 21,1928. 

As a catalyst to promote the forma- 
tion of methanol (methyl alcohol) 
from CO & H, copper is produced 


from a cuprammonium compound 
(See article in December 1928 PLAS- 
TICS p. ). 


Soluble resin from diacetone alco- 
hol and formaldehyde. Augustus 
E. Maze, Orange, N. J. 

To 1160 grams of diacetone alco- 
hol are added 0.4 grams of sodium hy- 
droxide dissolved in 10 cc. of water. 
This mixture is placed in a flask sur- 
rounded by a cooling bath and equip- 
ped with a reflux condenser. Into 
this mixture is run slowly 2250 grams 
of 40% aqueous solution of formalde- 
hyde. The temperature rises rapid- 
ly. The mass is then removed from 
the flask. 

A resinous mass separates and the 
supernatant aqueous layer is remov- 
ed. The resinous mass is heated to 
expel the water and fuse the mass. 


Abrasive paper made with synthetic 
resins. Carl A. Klein and Robert 
S. Brown, London, England. U. S. 
P. 1,687,453 and 1,687,454; Oct. 9, 

1928. 


(a) A waterproof sheet abrasive 
material comprising a base, a water- 
proofing composition applied to such 
base as a preliminary treatment and 
consisting of linseed oil with a small 
proportion of a suitable wax, an ad- 
hesive composition subsequently ap- 
plied and consisting of a drying oil 
with a synthetic resin, and an abra- 
sive material. 

(b) A process for the manufacture 
of waterproof sheet abrasive mater- 
ial consisting in waterproofing the 
base by passing it through a bath of 
linseed oil containing a small propor- 
tion of a suitable wax and kept at a 
temperature of at least 100° C.; re- 
moving any surplus by means of pres- 
sure rollers also kept heated to 100 
C. or over; applying the adhesive con- 
sisting of a mixture of a drying oil 
with a synthetic resin also at a tem- 
perature of over 100° C.; applying the 
abrasive material to the base thus 
prepared and baking at a temperature 
of over 100° C.; and applying a sec- 
ond coating of adhesive and rebaking 
also at a temperature of over 100° C. 


Cold-molding resinous composition: 
Sulphur-phenol resin. Frank E. 
Layman, Linwood J. Richardson and 
Oscar A. Cherry, assignors to the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. U. S. P. 1,682,914; 
Sept. 4, 1928. 


5. The process of treating a cold 

molding phenol-sulphur chloride resin 
produced from about 100 parts of 
phenol and 140 parts of a chloride of 
sulphur and melting at about 140 de- 
grees F., which comprises melting 
and heating said resin to a temper- 
ature of about 175 degrees F., mixing 
with about 175 parts of the resin 
about 50 to 75 parts of sulphur mono- 
chloride, heating the mixture above 
the melting temperature to effect 
substantially complete reaction of the 
ingredients whereby a resin having a 
melting temperature of about 195 to 
220 degrees F. is provided, mixing 
with 35 to 45 parts of said resin 
about 60 parts of a filler material, sub- 
jecting the mixture to quick hot mold- 
ing treatment at a temperature of 
275 to 300 degrees F., and allowing 
the molded articles to harden by cool- 
ing. 
A fine, almost colorless pulverulent 
precipitation of purified resin is ob- 
tained, which easily deposits and may 
be easily filtered. After washing and 
drying the resin is a nearly white 
rene body, free of by-prod- 
ucts. 
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ALIKE AS TWO PEAS —to the naked eye, per- 


haps. But the microscope detects things about the 
physical nature of the basic materials used in Cel- 
oron, that may mean the saving of thousands of 


dollars to Celoron users 











WHAT Is GOING TO HAPPEN? One of the 
departments of the Celoron Laboratory where theory 
is subjected to the acid test of actuality—where new 
resin compounds for the improvement of Celoron 
Molding Powders are tested out 


DIVISION 
CONTINENTAL- DIAMOND 


FIBRE CO 





Manufacturers and molders, who 
have adopted Celoron Molding 
Powders, know the vital service 
that the Celoron Laboratory is 
rendering their businesses. 


For they realize that years of 
study, research and experiment 
must have been necessary for the 
development of such an improved 
plastic material, so well adapted 
to their requirements. 


They know that the uniform 
high quality of Celoron Products 
could only be maintained 
through the most exacting labora- 
tory control of every phase of the 
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R LABORATORY 


but dedicated to your interests 


great Celoron Plant's production. 


They welcome the untiring pio- 
neering spirit with which 
Celoron scientists, engineers and 
chemists labor on to produce 
still greater improvements for 
the future. To produce new 
products, new methods, new 
standards of quality. To offer 
these advantages to Celoron cus- 
tomers—first. 
THE CELORON COMPANY 


Bridgeport . . . Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 350 Eastern Ave., Toronto 


CELORON PRODUCTS 
Celoron Molding Powders; Synthetic Resins, Varnishes 
and Cements; Laminated Celoron sheets, rods and 
tubes for radio, electrical and industrial purposes; 


Celoron Silent Gears. 


CELORON 


MOLDING PRODUCTS 


When writing The Celoron Company, please mention Plastics 
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PLASTICS 


Revisions in Testing 
Methods 


(Continued on page 203) 
conforming to the accompany- 
ing Figs. 1 (a) and (bd). 


Section 15.—Change from its 
present form: namely, 

15. The test specimen shall 
be molded to the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 4. The mold shall 
be hardened and ground to these 
dimensions. If the material 
cannot be molded to the full 
height shown, the height may be 
reduced to 114 in. (31.8 mm.). 

For materials having a punc- 
ture value higher than 300 volts 
per mil, the thickness of the bot- 
tom of the specimen may be re- 
duced to 0.098 in. (2.5 mm.). It 
should be noted, however, that 
the apparent dielectric strength 
in volts per mil may be increas- 
ed as much as 50 per cent when 
the thickness of the bottom of 
the specimen is so reduced. 
to read as follows: 

15. The test specimen shall be 
molded in the form of a disk 4 
in. (10.16 cm.) in diameter 
which should be '% in. (3.18 
mm.) in thickness for hot-mold- 
ed materials and 4 in. (6.35 
mm.) in thickness for cold-mold- 
ed materials.” 


Report 

Section 16.—Change para- 
graph (a) from its present 
form: namely, 

(a) Voltage shall be applied 
to the test specimen by floating 
the specimen on mercury and 
placing a pool of mercury about 
1, in. (8 mm.) deep inside the 
specimen. 

It is recommended that all 
tests be made in air, but when- 
ever it is impossible to puncture 
the specimen in air without arc- 
ing over the edge, it shall be 
immersed in high grade trans- 
former oil. On specimens which 
require a very high voltage to 
puncture, it may be necessary 
to put a glass tube or shield over 
the wire leading to the mercury 
on the inside of the specimen 
in order to prevent breakdown 
over the surface of the oil be- 
tween terminals. The testing 
voltage shall be raised at a con- 
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stant rate of approximately one 
thousane@ volts per second until 
puncture occurs. 

to read as follows: 

(a) Voltage shall be applied 
to the test specimen by means 
of two flat electrodes 1 in. in 
diameter with edges rounded to 
a radius of 44 in. These elec- 
trodes shail be placed directly 
opposite each other at the center 
of the specimen. 

It is recommended that all 
tests on hot-molded materials be 
made under oil and tests on cold- 
molded materials in air. Test- 
ing voltage shall be raised at a 
constant rate of approximately 
1000 volts per second until a 
puncture occurs. 

Omit Paragraph (c) reading 
as follows: 

(c) The results from speci- 
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mens where puncture takes place 
up on the side of the specimen 
instead of through the bottom 
shall be discarded. Experience 
shows that very plastic materials 
which flow easily in the mold 
always puncture through the 
bottom, while materials which 
do not mold readily will often 
puncture through the side walls 
of the specimen at some distance 
up from the bottom. 

Section 17 (a).—Change from 
its present form: namely, 

(a) The thickness of the bot- 
tom of each specimen measured 
with a micrometer in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the bottom 
surface, and also the thickness 
at the point of puncture, regard- 
less of the path taken by the dis- 
charge. The thickness of each 
specimen shall be given in mils 
or in millimeters. 
to read as follows: 

(a) The thickness of each 
specimen shall be given in mils 
or millimeters. 

Figure 4.—Omit this figure. 


Criticisms of this revision are solicited and 
should be directed to Mr. T. S. Taylor, Secre- 


tary of Committee D-9 on Electrical Insulating CAM BRI DGE 

Materials, Bakelite Corporation, 230 Grove St.., 
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Shock-Absorbing Plastics 
(Continued from page 194) 
of the hardening process de- 
pends upon the form and volume 
of the articles under teatment. 

If, instead of being merely 
molded, the articles are to be 
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This cut shows one of ten 
presses with adjustable 
ejectors on both top and 
moving platens. 
The high and low pres- 
sure operating valves are 
manipulated by an auto- 
matic electric valve con- 
trol, without cams or 
shafting. 
We manufacture _hy- 
draulic presses for all hot 
and cold moulding proc- 
esses and also complete 
equipment including hy- 
draulic accumulators, 
__j sé pumps, valves and piping. 
: \ Write for our pamphiet— 
Semi-Automatic A new Automatic Control for 
80 Ton Bakelite Press Hydraulic Machinery. 
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The “STANDARD” 
Electric Steam Heater Table 


It is an acknowledged 
fact that steam heat- 
ed plates are the best 
medium for heating 
celluloid and similar 
plastic material, and 
after more than two 
years of experiment- 
ing, we have perfect- 
ed a Steam Table 
electrically heated. 





Our claims for it are: 
. It is most economical. 
. A unit and portable. 
. Self-regulated; dependable. 
. Can be furnished with 110 and 220 volt units. 
. Meets all existing laws governing safety. 

This Heater Table can be operated at any pounds steam pressure from 
1 to 80. The automatic control retains the desired steam pressure in- 
definitely. The Heater is a unit, and being portable can be conveniently 
plugged into any socket of correct voltage. 

Made at present in one size only, 16’7x26’". Approximate weight 110 


of owner 


lbs, 
Price and other particulars on request. 
We also make: 
JIG SAWING MACHINES 
HAND LEVER EMBOSSING AND INLAYING 
PRESSES 
CUTTERS, DIES AND TOOLS 
STANDARD TOOL CO. 
75 Water St. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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PLASTICS 


machined or subjected to tool 
manipulation, it is desirable to 
interrupt the hardening process 
at a stage at which a sample 
article cooled down to ordinary 
room temperature is sufficiently 
hard to be bored, drilled, planed 
or otherwise tool manipulated 
without deformation; then to 
carry out the desired manipula- 
tion and finally to replace the 
machined articles in the drying 
chamber to complete the harden- 
ing process. 

The machining of the articles 
before completion of the hard- 
ening process has very decided 
advantages, inasmuch as at this 
intermediate stage the articles 
are still substantially elastic and 
offer comparatively little me- 
chanical resistance to the tools, 
so that the effectiveness of the 
latter can be exerted to the full. 

The hardening process should 
not be continued beyond the 
stage at which a sample, dipped 
in fuming alcoho] for say one 
minute, no longer shows any 
tendency to dissolve. To con- 
tinue the hardening process be- 
yond this stage is detrimental as 
the chemical composition of the 
product will be adversely affect- 
ed. 

The material is entirely free 
of internal] tension because, by 
reason of the absence of pres- 
sure in the method, the volatile 
constituents which are present 
in other materials of this gen- 
eral character are absent from 
material made by the process 
described. 

Articles of practically any 
size and weight may be produc- 
ed, particularly if in molding or 
forming the articles the expedi- 
ents generally employed in the 
manufacture of porcelain are 
used. 


Laws of Plastification 
(Continued from page 198) 


hereinabove) it will suffice to 
say that the effect is produced 
when pouring a fairly viscous 
mass into a mold and allowing 
it to harden therein. Even the 
effects of stirring can be ac- 
counted for. The conditions ob- 
taining in the case of a urea-for- 
maldehyde condensation prod- 
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uct such as Pollopas, which is 
shaped in permeable molds so 
that there is but little tendency 
to flow shows that plates thus 
formed have a higher modulus 
of elasticity (hence are less elas- 
tic) than plates made of a syn- 
thetic resin of the phenoplastic 
type such as Bakelite. 

The behavior of many of the 
inorganic plastic masses, such 
as clays and kaolin, is discussed, 
but this is beyond the scope of 
our magazine and belongs in the 
realm of ceramics. However, 
even here the laws of plastifica- 
tion were found to be valid and 
influential in determining the 
final properties of the products. 
Other inorganic plastics, and 
especially glass, show a similar 
effect. 

Metals are not ordinarily 
classed among the plastics, but 
they are really plastics in the 
true sense in that they may be 
displaced and shaped in the cold. 
The manufacture of cold-headed 
bolts and screws, for example, 
and drawing of copper, platinum 
and other malleable metals, is a 
true plastic phenomenon. A par- 
ticularly apt example is the be- 
havior of wire when undergoing 
the drawing operation. A large 
number of examples from the 
metal-drawing industry are giv- 
en to show that the same funda- 
mental laws of orientation apply 
to the metals as well as the plas- 
tics as ordinarily known. 

Principles and Methods of 

Applying Them 

Taking all the above into con- 
sideration, a number of basic 
principles are worked out, and it 
is shown that quite a few of the 
patented methods are quite at 
variance with the results they 
seek to attain, and show that 
the methods proposed are not 
suitable to attain the desired 
end. Most of the plastic mater- 
ials are di-phasic in nature, that 
is to say they usually consist of 
some discrete (separate) par- 
ticles that are imbedded in a 
continuous phase or imbedding 
material, and it is the position 
of these descrete particles that 
determines the character of the 
finished plastic. The tendency 
is either toward the formation 
of elongated chains (fibers) or 
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Synthetic Resins and other Plastics, 
molded in Dies, or in Flat or lami- 
nated Sheets. Four sizes, 75, 96, 
117 and 168 tons pressure. Will 
take molds up to 18”x26” for the 
larger size. Adjustable 
ejector bars on both head 
and platen; and quick drop 
attachment for lower ejec- 
tors. Pull-back Cylinders, 
Copper Coil Steam Fittings, 
Operating Valves and Pres- 
sure Gauge. Also Plain Hot 
and Chilling Presses, Ac- 
cumulators, Pumps, etc. 





Presses for Special Work 
made to order. 


Our experience of more 
than fifty years is at your 
service. 
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Hot Plate Press 
141 tons. 





We cexivn and build Hydraulic Presses to specifications 
urn'shed us and for the particular requirements in the 
individual pants. Also special machinery constructed 
of castings and steel plates. specializing on Jacketed 
Presaure machinery. We have adequate facilities for 
making almost any kind of Gray Iron Castings. 
Let us quote you on your next Hydraulic Equipment. ie 
Inverted Forming 
Press—1400 tons. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, Box 177, York, Pa. 
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the production of thin films (due 
to the lamellar nature of the in- 
dividual] plastic particles). 

It will therefore not be diffi- 
cult to understand how it is that 
overmuch working, and espec- 
ially kneading, can act destruc- 
tively to the desired elastic and 
plastic properties of a given ma- 
terial. The best kind of orien- 
tation is attained during the ex- 
trusion method. Despite this, 
many patents (and we shall 
mention but a few of them for 
purposes of proving our point— 
namely German Patent 241887; 
368942; British Patent 107769; 
Austrian Patent 64651) actual- 
ly aim to increase the plastic 
properties of the material they 
are working with by macerating 
the same in kneading mills and 
the like. Too much of this kind 
of working wil] tend to break 
down the orientation of the par- 
ticles and will do more harm 
than good. The only time when 
kneading or working of this kind 
is of any real value is during 
that phase of the process where 
the dissaggregation of the par- 
ticles, (i. e. their being rendered 
smaller,) is being effected. Once 
the limit of subdivision has been 
reached, further grinding or 
kneading is harmful. 

The ideal effect is to com- 
minute to just the desired de- 
gree, followed by a treatment 
which will cause a definite pat- 
terned orientation of the par- 
ticles so that the desired elastic- 
ity is imparted to the product. 
This orientation may be effected 
by: pouring (orientation) roll- 
ing (producing a packing-action 
on the particles) or by extrusion 
(which produces both orienta- 
tion as well as packing.) 
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Light Sensitive Plastics 
(Continued from page 191) 


the second stage of the process, 
one may add 20 cubic centimet- 
ers of a 40 per cent. solution of 
formaldehyde. 

The color may be varied by 
introducing suitable coloring 
materials during the second step 
of the process. For instance, one 
may introduce auramin, to pro- 
duce a deep amber color; methyl] 
violet, to produce amethyst, ace- 
tvl red, to produce ‘dregs of 
wine’, ete. The coloring material 
should be added in small quan- 
tity, usually not exceeding 1/2 
of 1 per cent. of the mass. Oils 
or waxes may be introduced in 
small quantity, if desired, to 
produce opaque material. Ground 
mica or fish scales may be used 





to produce a shimmering effect.” 

“The concentration may be 
performed in vacuo, if desired; 
and the hardening 
may be performed 
pressure, or 


operation 
at atmos- 
at higher 
pressure, or at reduced pressure, 
or in vacuo.” 


pheric 


This article will be continued in our 
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Progress in Resins 
(Continued from page 202) 


ed “Havegit” pipes, launders, 
etc., can be integrally connected 
with the Haveag tanks or vats, 
thus enabling the construction 
of acid-resistant units for chem- 
ical processes. Armored tanks, 
having metallic inserts as re- 
inforcement, have also been 
made. The new material opens 
up an entirely new outlet for the 
resinoid industries, and as the 
tanks, pipes, etc., made from 
the Haveag may be repaired, and 
altered, their rapid introduc- 
tion into chemical and allied in- 
dustries is foreseen. So much 
then for the latest and most 
novel uses of the phenol resin- 


oids. 


Aminoplastics 

The urea-formaldyde products 
appear to be next in line of in- 
terest, and much has been ac- 
complished with them in the 
past few years. Not only has 
the Vienna inventor Dr. Pollak 
been very active, but many of 
the large chemical firms have 
entered the field. Foremost 
among these firms, for the 
number of patents granted, is 
the large German Dye Trust 
known as the Interessengeme- 
inschaft Farbenindustrie, which 
is a combine of all the large Ger- 
man Dye and Chemical Works. 


The so-called “Glyptal” resins, 
which are made from phthalic 
anhydride and glycerol, first ap- 
peared in relatively large 
amounts on the American mar- 
ket during the year 1927. The 
product has many very unique 
qualities and its extensive em- 
ployment is inevitable. 

Many of the patents concern 
themselves with special proc- 
esses for the more rapid and 
complete hardening of the resin- 
oids, that is to say their con- 
version from the fusible-soluble 
to the infusible-insoluble or 
“C” stage. Other’ inventors 
have labored on improvements in 
refining natural resins, in en- 
dowing ordinarily cheap and 
relatively useless natural prod- 
ucts with new and _ valuable 
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properties; whilst still others 
directed their attention to the 
production of purer synthetic 
products. The rate of produc- 
tion of the resinoids, throughout 
the world, is steadily on the in- 
crease. As an example of this 
the following figures, for the 
United States alone, are given: 


Present European production 
is stated to be on the order of 
1,000 metric tons. There is also 
every indication that the cost of 
phenolic resinoids, in America, 
will be lowered by reason of the 
fact that most of the essential 
raw materials, such as phenol, 
formaldehyde and glycerol 
have become cheaper and more 
available. This will probably 
lead to the replacement of many 
articles at present made of 
wood by the synthetic resins of 
this general type. 


[ have taken the available 
patented material, which com- 
prises almost 500 patents and 
have arranged it in 20 general 
groups, With certain sub-groups. 
This arrangement, which will be 
carried out throughout the en- 
tire series of articles, is based 
both on processes of manufac- 
ture as well as on composition of 
the products. 


Classification 

On page 202 I have classified 
the patents in this broad field, 
constituting a continuation of 
my work already published in 
KUNSTSTOFFE during’ the 
vears 1926 to 1928. Each of 
the patents has been given a 
serial number (which appears in 
the first column in () ). In each 
1f the above groups the patents 
are arranged by countries, those 
of the United States coming 
first, followed by the other coun- 
tries in alphabetic order, and 
numerical order thereunder. 
Wherever possible the corre- 
sponding “Friedlander’’ index 
number has been given (this 
refers to the large German com- 
pilation of patents on organic 
The serial number 
look up the 
makes cross-refer- 


chemistry). 
makes it 
and 
ences for corresponding patents 


easy to 


patents 
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Table II. 
UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL RESINS. 


Production 
No. of 1000 (lbs.) 
Year Producers units 
1921 3 1644 
1922 5 5944 
1927 7 13452 


Sales 

1000 (lbs.) Value in units 
units of $1000.00 
1874 1352 
6416 4315 
13048 6095 





in various countries simple. An 
index to the present series of 
articles will be the concluding 
installment. 


The articles giving the patents 
will begin in the May issue, with 
Group I, Phenol-aldehyde resin- 
oids. 
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This Method Eliminates Buffing Costs 
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This machine makes 
200 preforms a min- 
ute in any diameter 


up to 134". 


A maximum depth of cell of 
13,” permits its use on a 
large number of preforms 
for which a single punch 
machine was formerly used. 
Complete details on request. 
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Preforming Machine 
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DETROIT 
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Essential 


Books 


Plastics and Molded Electrical In- 
sulation. 
Emile Hemming. 
Illustrated. $6.00. 
Very special care has been taken 
in the preparation of the chapter on 
molded insulation. Contains hun- 
dreds of references to plastic and 











313 pages. 


composition products and their 
utilization in industry. 
2 


Casein and Its Industrial Applica- 
tions. 


Edwin Sutermeister. 296 pp. 
Price $5.00. Illustrated, 1927. 
Eleven authorities, many of 


them specialists in this field, have 
contributed to this volume. “Case- 
in Plastics” is from the pen of Dr. 
yeo. H. Brother. 

* * 


The Chemistry of the Natural and 

Synthetic Resins. 

T. Hedley Barry, Alan A. 
Drummond and R. S. Morrell. 
196 pp. Price $5.50. 1926. 

The work of three English chem- 
ists, who are recognized authori- 
ties on this subject, one of vital 
interest to the Plastics Industries. 
Celluloid. 

Its raw material, manufacture, 
properties and uses. 

Dr. Fr. Bockmann. 188 pages. 
69 illustrations. $3.50. 

In this book, the raw product, 
cellulose and its properties are 
thoroughly described. Other raw 
materials and methods of render- 
ing them more plastic also re- 
ceive attention. 

. * 


Write 
PLASTICS 
BOOK DEPT. 
114 East 32nd St. 
New York City 
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SMITH AND SMITH 


Reference Service 
Translating, Abstracting, 
Searching 


Information service, by subscrip- 
tion, in any one or more of 3 
classes relating directly to plas- 
tics and 33 other classes in all 
branches of chemical technology, 
issued in form adaptable for either 
loose leaf or card file. 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


Glycerol and the Glycols. By 
James W. Lawrie. The Chem- 
ical Catalog Co. Inc., New 
York, 1928. 447 Pages. Price 
$9.50. 








HE present work is an 

authoritative resume of all 
the technological and _ scientific 
data published on the important 
subjects of glycerol and the gly- 
cols. As such it is certainly 
worthy of publication. 

The preponderant bulk of the 
work deals with glycerol, a 
product of unquestioned econ- 
omic value and importance, from 
its discovery by Scheele through 
to the modern fermentation 
methods of production. The 
first four chapters deal with the 
various saponification methods 
of production, evaporation of 
soap lyes and processes for the 


recovery of glvcerol. Chapter 
5 brings together the widely 


scattered literature on fermen- 
tation processes for making gly- 
cerol, which was first energeti- 
cally pursued in Germany dur- 
ing the war. Following a theo- 
retical discussion are descrip- 
tions of fermentation processes 
which were taken largely from 
patents granted on the subject. 
The balance of the book, with 
the exception of the chapter on 


glycols, is concerned with the 
physical properties and _ con- 


stants. Chemistry and reactions, 
tests for detection, quantitative 
estimation standard  specifica- 
tions, commercial utilization and 
a word about the future—all 
about glycerol. There is also a 
chapter on the manufacture of 
nitroglycerol. 

With the recent advent of the 
glycols into a position of conse- 
quence in the lacquer and sol- 
vent fields, the treatment of this 
subject is very timely and one 
that deserved a greater pro- 
portion of space than the author 
spared for it. In this last chap- 
ter, he goes into the various 
methods for producing ethylene 
glycol, the glycol ethers, poly- 
glycols and their derivatives, as 
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well as enumerating their prop- 
erties. Compatabilities with 
other solvents, as well the 
cellulose esters, are enumerated. 
It is well written and should find 
use in industrial research lab- 
oratories. 


Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics. Chemical Rubber Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Edited by C. D. Hodgman and 
Norbert A. Lange. 1214 pp. 13 
ed. Price $5.00. 

Continuing their policy of 
keeping this book up-to-date, the 
editors of this very useful hand- 
book have recently brought out 
the thirteenth edition. They 
have included, as before, and 
enlarged upon the numerous 
chemical, mathematical and 
physical tables that were includ- 
ed in earlier editions. In this 
latest book, they have complete- 
ly revised the section dealing 
with the specific gravity of aque- 
ous solutions. A new form of 
table has been adopted giving, 
in addition to the specific gravi- 
ty and Baume-hydrometer read- 
ing, the mass of substance in 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Catalin Enters Cosmetic 
Container Field 


Kissproof has exclusive right to use this 
very effective material for lipstick hold- 
ers, perfume vials and cold cream jars 


ATALIN has found a place 


' for itself in the sun that 
shines upon the plastic world. 
This material, which has been 
known to the industry for some 
time in its wide range of varie- 
gated color solids, is being fea- 
tured in a nation-wide campaign 
presenting the Kissproof brand 
of cosmetics which are exclus- 
ively licensed to use Catalin for 
their containers. 

Lipstick tubes, Perfume vials, 
and a jarette of a new solid per- 
fume have been devised by Kiss- 
proof out of this exquisite ma- 
terial which simulates semi- 
precious stones, to 
adorn Madame when she pauses 
to adorn herself. These Catalin 
containers are lovely in their 
foam flecked greens of sparkling 
seas, the coral pinks 
through blue water, the azure 
of Venetian skies, the rosy hues 
of sunset over water:—these 
and a myriad other translucent 
tints glow enchantingly from its 
polished surfaces, 

In presenting the new con- 
tainers to their dealers, Kiss- 
proof Inc., has combined twen- 
ty-four assorted lipsticks, in 


further 


shining 





several styles of containers, and 
twenty-four Catalin perfume 


jarettes in a lipstick display 
case trimmed with Catalin, 
packed with suitable counter 


and window display cards point- 
ing out the virtues of both the 
cosmetics and their containers. 
The Catalin containers are of 
five types: The Night and Day 
lipstick tube has a black plunger 
at one end and a white mottled 
at the other, each holding lip- 
sticks of contrasting shades 
(kept in place with a metallic 
device on the outside of the 


tube). Kissproof Automatic has 
cap 


a chain attached to the 





which, when removed, releases 
the lipstick. To return the lip- 
stick to the holder, the chain is 
pulled and the cap replaced, 
thus obviating the necessity of 
touching the lipstick with the 
fingers. The Kissproof Jumbo 
is a large size lipstick, the case 
and cover of translucent Catalin, 
Kissproof Solid Perfume is 
packed in a Catalin jarette in 
the various color combinations 
and fitted with a nickeled cap. 
Samples of the regular perfume 
are offered in Catalin vials with 
a threaded black plastic stopper 
which fits into the body of the 
vial. 


¢ 


4 


Vanity, Clothes Brush and Cold Cream Jar of Cast Catalin 
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Kissproof Display Tray, Trimmed with Catalin, showing Lipsticks in new Catalin Tubes. 


Not only is Kissproof using 
Catalin in the smaller sizes of 
machined stock, but is also plan- 
ning to use this plastic in larger 
cast forms. The jar illustrated 
here is to be used as a cold cream 
container. The body and cover 
are made of foam-flecked green, 
the cover being drilled and tap- 
ped to receive the threaded 
black knob, 

Catalin has been used to good 
advantage in making numerous 
other articles before the advent 
of the new Kissproof containers. 
These have been either cast, or 
machined from solid Catalin 
stock. Catalin is produced in 
color effects which cannot read- 
ily be duplicated in the phenolic 
type of moldable resins. The 
depth of color in its clear jade, 
the warmth of its rose quartz, 
the mystery of lights beneath 
the surface of onyx and ivory 
seem to belie the old proverb 
that “beauty is only skin deep.” 

The vanity and clothes brush, 
into which the bristles are very 
firmly stapled, have an unusual- 
ly odd red and yellow mottling 
on a cream colored translucent 
base. The clock case is a beau- 
tifully veined ivory for which 
none but a prehistorically mons- 
trous mastodon could have pro- 
vided tusk. De-Luxe shaving 
brushes are fitted with Catalin 
handles and the gear shift levers 
of America’s expensive motor 
“ars have Catalin knobs. Cata- 
lin finds many fields of applica- 
tion. It is truly a plastic of 
beauty. 


Catalin is available to users in 
two forms. The more common 
of these is the usual sheet and 
rod that is supplied in most 
plastics that are sold in solid 
form. Sheets are furnished in 
thicknesses from 1% to 1 inch in 
all sizes up to 12 by 24 inches. 
Rods are furnished in any diam- 
eter over one-half inch. They 
are made up in solid colors and 
also the full range of charac- 
teristic Catalin translucent and 
transparent mottlings. 

Catalin may also be cast at 
the plant of the American Cata- 
lin Corp. into finished articles 
which do not require any addi- 
tional machining. These cast- 
ings also may be produced in 
the same colors and color com- 
binations as the solid stock. 





Cast Ivory Catalin Clock Case. 


Aladdinite Molding 
Casein Buttons 


HE Aladdinite Company of 

Orange, New Jersey, which 
has been developing the mold- 
ing of casein for some time past, 
is at present operating on a 
commercial scale. Two of the 
large Eastern button concerns 
are using the entire output of 
molded casein buttons, and de- 
finite progress has been made 
with other articles, such as pipe- 
stems and the like. 

Mr. Christensen, the Presi- 
dent of the Aladdinite Corpora- 
tion, was_ interviewed by 
PLASTICS, and stated that the 
button companies furnish him 
with cloth samples which he 
matches in the beautiful colors 
obtainable in casein, and that 
the buttons are then molded 
and sent to the companies for 
finishing. Several Watson- 
Stillman presses were seen in 
actual operation, and _ while 
production is still limited to the 
extent of about 50,000 a day, yet 
the output seems highly satis- 
factory. Mr. Christensen realizes 
the present limitations of ac- 
curate casein molding. In this 
way both he and his customers 
will be more satisfied with the 
output and with any progress 
in the future. 

Aladdinite, by the way, is to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of its founding in June of this 
year. 
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Molded Parts 
In the Poole El 


Molded Parts in Both 
Mechanism and 
Case 


What is more vexing than a 
clock that must be constantly 
wound and regulated—a clock 
that calls for a conference and 
a comparison before approxi- 
mately correct time can be told. 
Most clocks have this failing. 
But the new Poole Electric Clock 
is one to spare one such irrita- 
tion, Without any attention for 
a full year its clear face will 
tell the time correctly and irre- 
futably. 

Unique is the Poole Electric 
Clock as a device for giving the 
correct time, but it is radically 
different too in appearance, Its 
entirely modern conception and 
design is a far cry from the 
stereotyped Gothic type clock 
case and once more points to 
moldable compositions as_ the 
most widely adaptable medium 
for the expression of modern 
themes in decoration. With the 
exception of those parts in the 























The molded base and standard of mottled 
Durez. 


mechanism which must of neces- 
sity be metallic, the Poole Elec- 
tric Clock is composed of mold- 
ed units. The molded parts in 
this clock combine beauty of sur- 
face and appearance, the com- 
bination of an intricate and 
pleasing design requiring opera- 
tions in its execution that are 
involved and less costly 
than if the same parts were ma- 
chined or fabricated out of wood 


less 














The beautiul Poole Electric Clock completely 
assembled. 


or metal and a decorative sur- 
face applied afterward. The ex- 
posed parts of the clock were 
molded out of a mahogany ef- 
fect Durez and the concealed 
parts of black Durez, product of 
General Plastics Inc., by Allen 
and Hills, Inc., of Auburn, N. Y. 

Poole Electric Clock, the 
never necessary to wind electric 
clock, recently put on the mark- 
et by the Morse Chain Company 
of Ithaca, New York, is an at- 
tractive, accurate time piece, 
standing ten and one-half inches 
in height and suitable for office 
or household use. 


The clock is constructed so 
that the usual heavy main- 
spring is eliminated, the weight 
dropping periodically maintains 
a pendulum in motion. This 
weight is controlled and again 
raised by a flash light battery. 
The battery will last a year and 
is hidden within a_ molded 
Durez case. 


The motivating impulse is 
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re Important 
ectric Clock 


Durez Molded Parts Help 
Make a Beautiful 
Assembly 


constant. Therefore, the maxi- 
mum and minimum arcs of the 
pendulum is also constant and 
the clock is always right, never 
needing winding and but an an- 
nual replacement of the battery. 
It avoids the difficulty experi- 
enced with some electrically con- 
trolled clocks in that the cen- 
tral stations do not always have 
the master clock, in that it is 
not necessary for electrical con- 
nections, 

The base is a beautiful, hand- 
rubbed, mahogany effect of 
molded Durez, seven inches in 
diameter, 

In addition to the clock illus” 
trated, three other attractive 
models are made: the Salem, 
Windsor, and Patrician. They 
are mounted in attractive wood- 
en cases, but the supporting 
parts are molded of Durez to 
assure the greatest accuracy of 
the delicate mechanism. 

















The battery shell of black molded Durez. 


Molded parts, such as are used 
in the Poole Electric Clock serve 
more and more to replace wood 
and metal pieces in both decora- 
tive and utilitarian objects. 
For mass production, where 
speed, uniform duplication and 
highly finished surface are re- 
quired, molding synthetic com- 
positions is far more economical 
than stamping metal or manu- 
facturing and finishing wood 
parts. 
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New Molding Materials and Methods 
Are Adopted Abroad 


Fabric filled Bakelite is introduced in England. Synthetic 
shellac project under way. New preforming press evolved. 


UITE recently an entirely 
Q new molding material was 
introduced in the United King- 
dom by Bakelite, Ltd., of Lon- 
don. In this material small 
flakes of fabric are used as filler 
in place of wood flour and asbes- 
tos. These flaked fabric mold- 
ing materials possess greater 
shock resistance than those 
made from synthetic resins with 
which wood flour is used as a 
filler. The volume before mold- 
ing is 8: 1, as compared with 
standard wood-flour materials of 
8 : 1, and this factor needs to 
be considered in mold design. 

It is claimed for the material 
that in virtue of its shock-re- 
sisting properties it is particu- 
larly suitable for the produc- 
tion of moldings for fishing 
reels, hand-saw handles, switch 
handles, containers for very 
heavy materials, and loom parts. 
The natural color is mottled 
brown, though other colors can 
be supplied. In unmolded form 
the material is in rough flakes, 
flows freely, and the time re- 
quired for molding is practical- 
ly the same as for other bake- 
lite molding materials. In most 
cases a greater pressure than 
that recommended for the ordi- 
nary molding materials is neces- 
sary. The specific gravity of 
the material is 1.37, and the 
water absorption 1.275 per cent 
after 100 hours’ immersion. 


Synthetic Shellac Enterprise 


HE Vocalion Gramophone 
Co., Ltd., of London, has 
taken a substantial stockholding 
in Brownlac, Ltd., an undertak- 
ing which has just been formed 
for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing synthetic shellac. This new 
product can be used for all pur- 


By A. C. Blackall 


British Correspondent 


poses for which shellac has hith- 
erto been employed. and tests 
made at the Vocalion factory 
have shown results equal, if not 
superior, to those obtained when 
natural shellac is used. 

An arrangement has been en- 
tered into whereby the supply 
of the new material for the pur- 
poses of phonograph record 
making will be confined to the 
Vocalion Co. and Vocalion (For- 
eign), Ltd. The capital of 
Brownlac, Ltd. is £100,000 
(500,000) in 400,000 ordinary 
shares of 5s. (1.25) each, and 
application will shortly be made 
for permission to deal in the 
shares on the London Stock Ex- 
change. 

European Molders Adopt New 
Process 

C. Dutta, representative of 

the Maschinenfabrik-Fritz 

Kilian in Manchester, Eng., 


states that in the most modern 
European molding factories 
bakelite powder is no longer di- 
rectly fed into the hydraulic 
presses. Instead, the powder is 
first passed through Fritz Kilian 
automatic compressors’ type 
doppelpresser, of special con- 
struction and equipped with au- 
tomatic weighing machines, 
which stamp out preliminary 
moldings at the rate of 3,000 
or more an hour, according to 
the size. These preliminary 
moldings are then fed into the 
hydraulic presses for final com- 
pression. This slight alteration 
in the process is, however, very 
important, as one automatic 
compressor removes the neces- 
sity of installing 50 to 100 hy- 
draulic presses, 

This new process has now 
been adopted by the majority of 
leading European bakelite mold- 

(Continued on page 228) 








NOVEL, but practical com- 
pact color sample set is 
being provided for the custom- 
ers of General Plastics. 
This is in a molded 
about 114 inches by 4 inches in 
size, and molded in a harmon- 
ious mottled effect. The case 
carries twenty-two molded col- 


case, 


or samples, sufficiently large to 
give the user, an excellent idea 
of each color. Each sample al- 
so has the advantage of being 
definitely identified with a num- 
ber clearly molded in raised 
type. 

The whole set is so compact 
that it is not inconvenient to 
drop it into one’s coat pocket. 
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AKELITE again comes to 

the aid of the sorely-smit- 
ten smoker who has worn ridges 
in the edge of his thumb, who 
has torn his hair in frenzy at 
having put a non-inflammable 
solvent into his flint and steel 
cigarette lighter and who gen- 
erally cusses roundly when such 
lighter fails to operate at the 
sixth or eleventh attempt. This 
time it is an electrically-operat- 
ed table lighter which comes to 
his salvation. And it is bound 
to work every time so long as 
the powerfully intrenched elec- 
tric utility companies continue 
to function—and they are pow- 
erful no matter where they hap- 
pen to be located—and, of 
course, so long as you pay your 
electric light bills. 

This friend of the smoker is 
called Arcalite or “The Electric 
Devil’ The distinctive design 
of the lighter with its Chinese 
red devil's head excites the at- 





Photo courtesy of the Bakelite Corp. 


Two Novel Smokers’ Accessories 
Molded In Bakelite 


tention of the beholder. The 
diabolical grin on its counten- 
ance seems to mock the skeptic 
who doubts its powers of pro- 
ducing a light at an instants’ 
command. But the coil in its 
sleek black body never fails and 
the light flashes on at its horns, 
which act as a spark gap, no 
sooner—or later—than one 
presses its button. 





Several Colors Used 

The Arcalite is manufactured 
and designed by the American 
Instrument Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the molding being done by 
the Kuhn and Jacob Machine 
and Tool Co., of Trenton, N. J., 
in dies made in their own tool- 
rooms. Beside the black and 
red combination, the Electric 
Devil is being made also in all 
Chinese red, and a red and 
green combination, The mate- 
rial used is Bakelite. 

Elsewhere in this issue is il- 
lustrated the new Smokerset 
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Ash Receiver, another conven- 
ience which comes to the aid of 
the harried smoker who is con- 
tinually being accused of strew- 
ing his ashes upon that new 
Oriental rug. This is not due 
to any inherent carelessness on 
the part of cigarette and cigar 
smokers, but generally respon- 
sible to the fact that the com- 
mon or living-room variety of 
ash-tray is usually a very shal- 
low or unstable affair, very 
often filling up or tipping over 
on hardly any provocation at all. 

The smoker in this predica- 
ment will welcome the Smoker- 
set Ash Receiver for it will hold 
the ashes and butts of two or 
three packages of cigarettes be- 
fore its capacity is taxed, Then, 
too, it is a thing of beauty for 
with its smart, mottled Bakelite 
base and its transparent, green 
Bakelite handle, it is acceptable 
as an adjunct to almost any set- 
ting. 
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Style—Does The Molded Products 
Industry Keep Pace With It. 


Industrial Stylist thinks trade suffers in not 
keeping abreast of rapidly changing fashions 


ICTURE this symbolic scene. 

The consumer’s dollar in 
the shape of a large, luscious 
pie. Grouped about, carving 
knives in hand, are the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick mak- 
er—and a myriad of other rav- 
enous figures—each determin- 
edly seeking the greatest share 
of the pie for himself. 

Somewhere in this crowd of 
avid, jostling industries is the 
molded products maker. Young, 
yet not younger than other new 
industries who have _ proved 
themselves more versed in the 
art of slicing off generous shares 
of the consumer’s dollar—he is 
content, in the main, with the 
crumbs that fall his way. 

Style, new ideas, the potent 
form of advertising and mer- 
chandising, the natural advant- 
ages in production—all these 
are at the shoulder of this com- 
paratively fledgling industry, 
awaiting his summons to help 
him towards bigger and juicier 
helpings. 

Yet, too many molders remain 
content with limited helpings 

. content with supplying the 
demand in set, restricted fields. 
And while we cannot lose sight 
of these as the bread and but- 
ter nourishment of the industry, 
it is to greener fields, for the 
main of our own following, to 
which we must turn for beauti- 
ful harvesting. 


Molders Must Regard Style 


In my capacity as merchan- 
dising counsel to a diversified 
group of manufacturers, I have 
found that style occupies a just- 
ly-exalted place in most phases 
of modern-day merchandising. 


That the custom molding field 
is no exception to the influence 
of Lady Style is obvious to the 
well-informed 
most of us, 


observer — to 


By William Segal 


The rage for color has made 
fortunes for molding manufac- 
turers, alert enough to meet the 
demand. Bridge sweeps the 
country ...and your makers of 
molded ash-trays, card-holders, 
etc. in bridge shapes, start buy- 
ing new Packards. Milady de- 
mands trimmings of molded 
pieces on her purses and shoe 
buckles, and molding presses 
are kept running nights to meet 
the demand, 

Three years ago I suggested 
to a manufacturer of tortoise 
shell eye-glass frames that he 


look around for a new product 
with which to play. There had 
started, at this time, a definite 
trend away from tortoise shell 
frames. The style sweep to- 
wards rimless and metal-rim- 
med glassed kept growing, until 
at the present time the shell 
frame business is considerably 
off. Yet, when the tide turns 
the other way, one or two alert 
manufacturers will make a for- 
tune, 

Instance after instance may 
be cited where success has been 

(Continued on page 229) 








Pyroxylin Plastic Exports From Japan 


Increase 


The value of pyroxylin plastic 
products exported from Japan 
in 1928 show a slight increase 
over that of 1927 according to 
the report sent directly to Plas- 
tics and Molded Products by 
Mr. R. Sekido, Editor of “The 
Celluloid Jiho”’, a Japanese 
monthly devoted to the interests 
of the industry. The following 
tabulation, in thousands of yen, 
indicates the value of Japanese 
pyroxylin plastic exports divid- 
ed into class of articles manu- 
factured 


1928 1927 

add,000 add,000 

Camphor 5,447 5,637 

Imitation Panama Hats 3,001 2,677 

Imitation Pearl 3,886 —— 

Combs 781 711 

Pyroxylin Plastics sheets 249 208 
Pyroxylin Plastic finished 

articles 1,015 840 

Toothbrushes 3,221 3,374 


Toys and Dolls 4,229 4,077 

While these figures represent 
total Japanese exports, there 
was shipped to the United 
States in 1928, pyroxylin plastic 
products having a value of ap- 
proximately 3,400,000 yen or 
about one-fourth of Japan’s 


total production. 


Tooth brushes 


In 1928 


yen 
add,000 
1,600 
1,200 
Brush handles 100 
Pyroxylin finished 


Toys and Dolls 


articles 400 


The par value of the Japanese 
yen is 49.8 cents. 

Production of pyroxylin plas- 
tics in Japan is concentrated 
about two centers, Osaka and 
Tokio, of which the former is 
somewhat more important. The 
Osaka area has 373 separate 
establishments manufacturing 
pyroxylin products which in 
1928 had a value of about 7,000, 
000 yen while Tokio and its 
suburbs embraces 347 such fac- 
tories whose output had a value 
of about 6,000,000 yen. 

The exportation of Japanese 
pyroxylin Plastic products is 
controlled by six industrial 
groups or cartels. These car- 
tels regulate trade in combs, 
tooth brushes, bangles, toys and 
dolls, and sheeting. The toy 
and doll trade is controlled by 
two cartels, one in Osaka and 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Pyroxylin As a Safety Measure 


The material that has caused great damage by virtue of its 
inflammability, proved a boon in making possible safety glass 


ITH the momentous growth 

of the automobile for use 

in pleasure and business, man- 
ufacturers are brought face to 
face with the problem of provid- 
ing ears equipped with many 
safety features which hereto- 
fore had never been considered 
necessary. Traffic congestion is 
today presenting a _ problem 
which challenges the keenest 
minds in the country and the 
future problem with thousands 
of cars being added annually, is 
one of no mean dimensions. A 
condition which goes hand in 
hand with increased congestion, 
is that of accidents. In years 
gone by when open cars were 
largely used, an accident often 
meant nothing more than a new 
radiator, fender, bumper, etc. 
accompanied by a good shaking 
up of the passengers. Today, 
with the open car practically re- 
placed by closed cars, an acci- 
dent usually means the breaking 
of one or more of the windows 
with the result that passenger's 
are often badly cut by flying 
glass, even though the impact 
caused by the accident would 
not be enough to cause bodily 
injury to the passengers. Sev- 
eral methods have been em- 
ployed to make a non-shatter- 
able glass that would offset this 
hazard in the past, but a practi- 
cal product that would induce 
automobile manufacturers to 
adopt it was not produced until 
about a year or so ago. One of 
the largest automobile manufac- 
turers at that time was convinc- 
ed of the merits of this glass 
and made it standard equipment 
in the windshields of all their 
models. Since then other manu- 
facturers have adopted this 
glass and are putting it not 


By J. L. Hutchings 


Evarts G. Loomis Co. 


alone in the windshield, but all 
around. 

Non-shatterable or safety 
glass, as it is commonly known, 
is made by cementing a sheet of 
transparent celluloid between 
two pieces of glass. When the 
glass is broken due to impact 
or shock it is kept from flying 
or falling apart by the celluloid 
sheet to which it is firmly ce- 
mented. This method is also 
employed to make bullet-proof 
glass the difference being in the 
thickness and quality of the 
glass between which the cellu- 
loid is cemented. 


Sandwich Glass an Old 
Development 

This idea of making safety 
glass is not new, as it was made 
experimentally some ten or fif- 
teen years ago. The products 
made at that time, however, 
was far from satisfactory as 
several problems were at once 
presented to the experimentors 
in the way of blisters, dirty 
celluloid, off colored celluloid 
after exposure to light, opening 
up of the cemented faces, etc. 
Since then more or less continu- 
ous experimenting has overcome 
these difficulties one by one. The 
celluloid that now goes into the 
manufacture of safety glass is 
very carefully controlled all the 
way through from the nitration 
to the sheeted materia! which is 
applied to the glass, no acid is 
left to cause discoloration upon 
exposure to light. The mixing 
can be done in specially lined 
mixers, so that no rust or for- 
eign matter can contaminate the 
material. The most modern and 
up-to-date and efficient machin- 
ery is used so that extensive loss 
can be kept down in the manu- 
facture of this material. After 
being mixed the stock is then 


filtered and then returned to the 
mixer where excess solvents are 
removed. It is then transferred 
to the rolls, where the texture 
is produced and the material be- 
gins to take shape. After the 
rolling operation, the material 
is placed in a baking press where 
it is formed into a solid cake. 
This cake is then placed on a 
sheeter where it is sheeted with 
utmost precision. The machine 
is a fully automatic, hydraulic 
sheeter of the latest design. The 
cake of celluloid is fastened on 
the table which is moved auto- 
matically back and forth under 
the crosshead which carrier the 
knife. The knife is automatic- 
ally fed the required amount 
each stroke and is lifted through 
the return stroke of the table. 
The speed of the machine is 
controlled by a valve conven- 
iently placed for the operator. 
The normal speed of the ma- 
chine is from 10 to 12 cutting 
strokes per minute but may be 
run faster or slower if desired. 

After the sheeting operation 
the sheets are then seasoned 
after which they are shipped to 
the safety glass manufacturer. 
Until recently these sheets were 
press polished before shipment. 
This operation would show up 
dirt and foreign matter before 
the sheet was cemented between 
the glass and the dirty sheet 
could be discarded, thereby, sav- 
ing the time of the cementing 
operation and the loss of two 
pieces of glass. 

Unpolished Sheets Used 

The great improvement made 
in the quality and clearness of 
the celluloid by celluloid manu- 
facturers is evidenced by the 
fact that unpolished sheets are 
now being accepted by the glass 
manufacturers. 








PLASTICS 


Prize Winning Name Selected At 
Molders’ Association Meeting 


$250 Awarded to Ottomar Block but “Resoid’’ was 
generic designation for plastic bodies 


not adopted 


T the last meeting of the 

Molded Insulation Section 
of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, held at 
the Westinghouse offices in East 
Pittsburgh, March 29th., the 
prize of $250.00 offered last 
November for a name to identify 
“any substance composed whol- 
ly or in part of an artificial gum 
capable of setting into a hard, 
non-softening body’’, was award- 
ed to Ottomar Block, of Cald- 
well, New Jersey, whose win- 
ning contribution was “resoid’’. 
Before it was definitely announc- 
ed that Mr. Block had won, it 
was rumored that some member 
of the Bakelite Corporation had 
submitted the name. Even now 
we have no definite assurance 
that Mr. Block himself is not 
connected, in some manner, with 
the large staff of “the sign of 
infinity” ! 

As the prize winning name in 
the competition, “resoid’”’ was 
finally unanimous, although 
several of the other 257 submit- 
ted (notably “rez,” “‘symplast”’ 
and “synthoid’’) were consider- 
ed for some time before the ulti- 
mate decision was made. 

We are informed that the 
Molded Insulation Section of 
NEMA having selected the name 
‘resoid’, will consider matters 
relating to its general adoption 
and use at the next meeting”. 
In other words, “resoid”’ is not 
yet generic, even though it won. 
Well and good, and, needless to 
say, in accordance with what 
others have been hoping. We 
suppose “resoid” was as good 
a name as any. It must have 
been. But it certainly lacks the 


qualities that would not only 
popularize a generic name, but 
that would serve to indentify 
every product of the molding in- 
dustry. 

“Resoid” may be fine as far 


as it goes, but it doesn’t come 
within a mile of going far 
enough. To the average man or 
woman, it is vague, extremely 
uninteresting and unimagina- 
tive, and entirely non-descrip- 
tive. True, the Molders As- 
sociation might eliminate these 
drawbacks through institutional 
advertising, but this must be 
done no matter what name is 
chosen. And why handicap the 
advertising to begin with? On 
the other hand, “resoid’’, to the 
technical man or to the pur- 
chaser with some smattering of 
technical knowledge, has the op- 
posite effect. It is most certain- 
ly and unfortunately indicative 
of only one type of composition 
product,—resinoids. It would 
be very unwise for the molders 
to adopt a generic name that 
would, in its application, be 
limited to the resins; especially 
when, even now, so many of 
them are working with pyroxy- 
lin, celulose acetate, and casein, 
—and that by no means gives a 
hint on developments that may 
come in the future. 


Another Name Feasible 


These, we believe, are import- 
ant objections, and we urge the 
molders to think much more 
seriously before taking any 
action. At that there are other 
objections, too numerous to dis- 
cuss here,—involving advertis- 
ing, connotation, adaptability 
and even that well worn word, 
psychology! As far as any sug- 
gestions go,—well, we submit- 
ted a name, and as we sit here 
and look over the complete list, 
ours looks as bad as the others. 
It might be wise to try every 
possible combination of the 
words submitted, and then again 
it might be best to discard the 
list entirely and think up some 
more. It might even pay to run 


another contest with a bigger 
prize and more publicity, and 
use a more complete definition 
than the one given for this con- 
test. 

After all, though, it may be 
best to simply forget about it. 
Its nice of the molders to attempt 
such a thing, and it is good ad- 
vertising for every one in the 
industry, but it seems to us that 
the raw material people should 
do it  themselves,—in fact 
should have done it long ago. 





Molders Discuss Problems 

Partly because of the fact 
that too short notice was given 
for the molders meeting, and 
partly because the meeting was 
held on Good Friday, only 21 
men were present at East Pitts- 
burgh on March 29th., eight ot 
whom were members of the 
Westinghouse _ staff. Frank 
Shaw, of Shaw Insulator, Mr. 
Kendall of Mack, Mr. Clarkson 
of NEMA, Mr. Swan of The 
Bakelite Corporation, and Mr. 
Gilmore of PLASTICS made the 
trip down from New York to- 
gether, and were met at the 
plant by Mr. Kempton and Mr. 
Ott of Westinghouse and Mr. 
Kurz of Kurz-Kasch. Shortly 
before ten o'clock they were 
joined by the following: 

Mr. Parker, Union Insulating; 
Mr. Randall, General Electric; 
Mr. Neal, Norton Laboratories; 
Mr. Huidekoper, American In- 
sulator; Mr. Bachner, Chicago 
Molded; Mr. Schlesinger and 
Mr. Fuller, Northern Industrial. 

The meeting was called to 
order at ten-fifteen by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kurz, and the ques- 
tion of the name contest was the 
first business brought up. Fol- 
lowing this, the section discuss- 
ed and, in one or two cases, ap- 
proved other resolutions and 

(Continued on page 230) 
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will plastics 
find a place 
in modern 
decor ? 





a man’s study 
for a 
country house 
by 
ralph t. walker 











apartment house 
loggia by 


raymond m. hood 








detail from 
bath and 
dressing room 
by ely j. kahn 








detail from 
business 
executives office 
by 
raymond m. hood 





industrial art 
in plastics 
faces this 
trend 
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MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Molding Industry Will Be 
Widely Represented At 
Chemical Exposition 


HE Twelfth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, which 
is due to open at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City 
on May 6th, is being looked for- 
ward to by everyone interested 
in chemical technology, the Plas- 
tic industry whole-heartedly co- 
operating. 

The progressive concerns, in- 
terested in one phase or another 
of the synthetic composition 
field either in the way of mater- 
ials, finished articles or equip- 
ment, have reserved booths at 
which they intend displaying 
their products. 

Mr. Charles F. Roth, General 
Manager of the Exposition, in a 
letter to Plastics and Molded 
Products confesses that he is as- 
tonished to see the number of 
exhibitors who are affiliated 
with the plastic industry. 

“T have examined our list of 
exhibitors and the directory now 
being prepared from the pro- 
ducts which they will show in 
the coming Exposition, and I 
was quite astonished to see the 
number of exhibitors, who are 
manufacturing plastics who will 
be here. They range from phe- 
nolic resins through casein mold- 
ed products to celluloid and cel- 
lulose acetate and various other 
types of cellulose’ products 
which are formed out of solu- 
tions. 

“There are also molded pro- 
ducts of hard rubber. This pos- 
sesses, aS you know, some prop- 
erties which the former pro- 
ducts do not, although the phe- 
nolic resins or phenol-formalde- 
hyde condensation products as 
they are better known in the 
scientific world possess proper- 
ties which hard rubber does not, 
and can be used in almost every 
case where hard rubber can, 


For me to tell you the types 
of exhibits which will be includ- 
ed here, would be rather diffi- 
cult, because you are familiar 
with these but I should like to 
mention that among the exhibi- 
tors the Celeron Company men- 
tions that they will have an ex- 
hibit of silent laminated gears. 

The Celluloid Company will 
show a number of its finished 
celluloid materials, cellulose ace- 
tate products, plasticizers which 
are used in the celluloid lacquers 
and which truly ought be con- 
sidered in conjunction with plas- 
tics and synthetic pearls. Speak- 
of plasticizers, Kuttroff, Pick- 
hard & Co., and Robinson, Butler 
& Hemingway Co. will also show 
plasticizers. Casein plastics in 
all their various forms and pro- 
ducts as applied in industry and 


art will be shown by Erinoid Co. 
of America and Karolith Corp.; 
phenolic resins will be represent- 
ed by Bakelite Company, Gen- 
eral Plastics Co. and Celeron 
Co; hard rubber will be demon- 
strated by American Hard Rub- 
ber Company and Luzerne Hard 
Rubber Company;  pyroxylin 
plastics will be demonstrated by 
the Celluloid Corporation and 
among the final exhibits which 
are closely related is an exhibit 
of raw material used in the plas- 
tic industry,—the Becker-Moore 
Company will show and demon- 
strate wood flour. 

We should not, by any means, 
overlook the exhibit which your 
own Mr. Gilmore plans making 
that will demonstrate the size, 
scope and importance of the 


(Continued on page 234) 





Photo courtesy of Bakelite Corp. 


Beauty and convenience are embodied in this smart Smokerset Ash Receiver with mottled mold- 
ed base and green transparent knob. 
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SCRANTON 
MOULDS 


retained by us are 
always repaired, in- 
sured and renewed, 
if necessary, without 
additional expense 
to the customer 
unless otherwise 
agreed. 
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The world’s largest and newest-equipped moulding plants 


Muin offices and 


plant, 











Pa. 


Sec anton, 


big or 


little. 


| alee ane or simple 
.. each finished casting 
turned out in SCRANTON plants gets the same 
care, and shows the same finish, uniformity 
and precision. 


SCRANTON moulding has led for forty years 
in moulding service to all industries, and with 
the world’s biggest and best-equipped plants 
welcomes each new job with a confidence born 
of successful experience. 


Having this undisputed advantage, 
SCRANTON can place its engineers at your 
disposal for any problem in the use of plastics, 
and assure you of an economical solution. The 
range of materials—Bakelite, “Lacanite,” and 
“Phenolic” —meets all needs. 


THE SCRANTON BUTTON CO. 


Plants at SCRANTON, PA., and AUBURN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. SCRANTON, PA, 
50 Union Square 119 Cherry St. 
CLEVELAND, O. CHICAGO, ILL. 
1900 Euclid Bldg. 645 Washington Boul. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
114 East Lawn Ave. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
10 Washington St. 
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When writing The Scranton Button Co., please mention Plastics 








PLASTICS 








NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 








A. E. Pitcher Elected Vice- 
President of Du Pont 
Viscoloid Co. 


Announcement has been made 
that Mr. A. E. Pitcher has been 
elected vice president of the Du 
Pont Viscoloid Company. He 
was formerly director of sheet- 
ing sales of that company. He 
has had a wide experience in the 
plastics industry, having enter- 
ed it in 1910 in the employ of 
the Arlington Company, which 
was afterwards taken over by du 
Pont interests. He has been 
sucessively salesman, manager 
of the Chicago sales office, as- 
sistant director of sales and 
finally director of sheeting sales. 

It is also announced that Mr. 
W. A. Joslyn, formerly sheeting 
sales manager, is appointed di- 
rector of sheeting sales. He en- 
tered the service of the du Pont 
Company in 1903 in a clerical 
‘apacity and was later manager 
of the San Francisco sales office. 
He was assistant director of 
sales of the du Pont Export 
Company when that company 
was formed shortly after the 
war, finally becoming general 
sales manager of it. He became 
associated with the Pyralin di- 
vision of the company in 1922 
and later became sheeting sales 
manager of the du Pont Visco- 
loid Company. 

Mr. C. H. Leach, formerly 
New York district sales man- 
ager, was appointed sales man- 
ager of sheeting sales. Mr. 
Leach is widely known in the 
plastics industry, having been 
associated with the Arlington 
Company since 1907 as a sales- 
man and continuing the same 
work when that organization 
was taken over by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. He has 
been manager in charge of Py- 
ralin sales in the New York dis- 
trict since 1921. 


Other changes in the organ- 


ization include the announce- 
ment that Mr. J. M. Mack, for- 
merly chief clerk of the Chicago 
and St. Louis districts, is ap- 
pointed assistant district sales 
manager of the present Chicago 
and St. Louis districts and that 
Mr. L. B. Gillie, formerly sales- 
man in the New York district, is 
appointed assistant district sales 
manager of the New York dis- 
trirt. 


F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
Reserves Booth at 
Chemical Show 


The F. J. Stokes Machine 
Company will have on exhibit 
at the Twelfth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries one of their 
new Model “T” Bakelite Pre- 
forming Presses in operation 
making “ball” preforms from 
Bakelite. 

They will show many other 
products of their compressing 
machines. Machines of more 
particular interest to the Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical trade 
will also be exhibited. 


Du Pont Releases New Style 
Movie 


The du Pont Viscoloid Com- 
pany announces the release of 
its new one reel motion picture, 
“Authentic Art in Milady’s Bou- 
doir.” This film shows the de- 
velopment of style trends, es- 
pecially in the toiletware field, 
using their own new product, 
Lucite, to illustrate this _ pro- 
gress. Part of the reel is in 
natural color, thus emphasizing 
the importance of this medium 
of expression in modern life. 

This picture may be obtained, 
free of charge, by interested 
parties upon application to the 
Motion Picture Bureau of F. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 


Monsanto Personnel Takes Over 
Two Million Dollar 
Group Insurance 


Practically the entire person- 
nel of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, drug and chemical manu- 
facturers, with main offices in 
St. Louis, Mo., is participating 
in a group insurance program 
which combines $1,225,000 of 
life insurance, with approxi- 
mately $1,225,000 of accidental 
death and dismemberment pro- 
tection, all of which is supple- 
mented by health and accident 
benefits. 


The contract is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and fea- 
tures the cooperative method of 
paying premiums. Under this 
arrangement, the employer 
shares the cost with the em- 
ployes. Besides those in St. 
Louis, the program covers em- 
ployes in East St. Louis and 
Chicago, Ill., and Norfolk, Va. 


Individual benefits are based 
on salary, the life insurance 
ranging from $1,000 to $8,000, 
and the dismemberment insur- 
ance from $1,000 to $5,000. 
Health and non-occupational ac- 
cident benefits are on the same 
basis and range from $7.50 to 
$40 a week. These payments 
will be made when an employee 
is unable to work due to sickness 
from any cause, or from injury 
received while off duty. 

Should death be the result of 
an accident, the full amount of 
an employee’s life insurance, to- 
gether with the accidental death 
insurance, will be paid. Full in- 
demnity is payable for the ac- 
cidental loss of any two members 
and half that amount for the 
loss of one. Should total and 
permanent disability result from 
any cause before age 60, an em- 
ployee will be paid the full 
amount of his life insurance, 
with interest, in monthly install- 
ments. 
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WHAT DO YOU DEMAND IN MOLDED PRODUCTS 




































Do you demand 


Quality? 


VALITY is not a matter of chance in 

Textolite molded. It begins in strict 
uniformity of the plastic—uniformity that 
results from compounding the best of raw 
materials under the guidance of skilled 
technicians from the General Electric 
laboratories. 






Then, each molding is exactly to specifi- 


cations. Master workmen, using modern , 
machinery and methods, incorporate all 
the experience and technique acquired 





by General Electric in producing half a 
billion moldings for its own use. 


Quality, however vital, is but one of many 
requirements which Textolite Molded 
meets with such thoroughness as to give 
complete satisfaction to all users of 








molded parts. 


- = 
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CB extolite Molde i 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


|GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. ¥., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















When writing General Electric Co., please mention Plastics 
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| ALDUR products are 
the result of three 


addition to the trans- 
lucency they have un- 
usual mechanical and 
electrical properties. 








Announcing 
The Introduction Of 


ALDUR 


In The Field of Moulding Powders 


Bright, Translucent Colors 
And Composite Effects 


Having Unusual Mechanical 
and Electrical Properties 


years’ intensive _ re- range of colors from 
search toward the at- Luco Products Cor cream white to the 
tainment of bright p. brightest reds and 
translucent colors’ in blues. They may be 
Moulding Powders. In preformed, ‘and in 


40 Flatbush Ave. Ext. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALDUR Moulding 
Powders are now on 
the market in a full 


every way they may be 
moulded under condi- 
tions that are standard 
practise in the indus- 
try. 














When writing Luco Products Corp., please mention Plastics 


New European Methods 
(Continued from page 218) 


ers, including the Allegemeine 


Elektricitats Gesellschaft, Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke, etc. 
Acid-Resisting Plastic 

Another comparatively new 


product, “formite,” is now sup- 
lied in lump or sheet form. 
Formite plastics become soft on 
heating and are exceptionally 
useful as packing and jointing 
materials in all kinds of chemi- 
cal plant required to resist acids, 
and as packing for steam joints. 
These products are _ supplied 


with any mineral filler suited 


to the purposes of the particu- 
lar industry in which it is pro- 
posed to utilize them. Formite 
cements are used in the form of 
viscous liquids made from ap- 
propriate synthetic resins. They 
are used as binding and adhes- 
ive materials for porcelain, 
china, and similar materials and 
they can be incorporated with 
suitable fillers. For hardening 
the cements are baked for sev- 
eral hours at temperatures vary- 
ing from 60 deg. to 120 deg. C. 

Several grades of formite and 
bakelite are made suitable for 
use as spirit varnishes, These 


resins go from pale amber to 
brown in color, and closely simu- 
late in appearance and proper- 
ties natural colophony. They 
are made up in the cold in indus- 
trial alcohol and, after using, 
the material to which they have 
been applied requires baking at 
about 130 deg. C. to harden after 
removal of the solvent. Formite 
varnishes find their chief use 
for insulating coils and wind- 
ings, where they can be im- 
pregnated and baked in their 
final position. The majority of 
acids and chemicals do not af- 
fect them, 
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Where the finest 


are created... 





quotations, 


Plant and 
Executive Office, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


the finest results. 
conditions. 








moulding traditions 


MOULDERS 


Manufacturers of widely varied moulding needs have found Moulding Headquarters their 
safe confidant in particularly exacting situations. 
new traditions of workmanship, but we have consistently turned out the most intricate cast- 
ings without disturbing our plant reutine. Get in touch with Moulding Headquarters for 





The reputation of Kurz-Kasch moulding has been established by the unflagging zeal of our organization for 
The best materials, equipment and facilities are available, as well as ideal wocking 


THE KURZ-KASCH CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


OF 


KURZ- 


Plastic Moulding Headquarters 


Not only have we been able to create 


PLASTICS 


KASCH 














Style in the Molded Products 


When writing The Kurz-Kasch Co., please 
that can be adapted to the 
American trade. Invade, if 


Industry 
(Continued from page 220) 
achieved through judicious re- 

gard of the dictates of style. 

Yet realizing this, as we all 
most assuredly do, there still 
remains a non-understandable 
apathy to style on the part of 
too many molders. 

Let the molder devote more 
time—and it will be time well 
spent— to this all-important 
subject of style. Let him make 
a serious effort to feel the pulse 
of public demand. Study the 
novelty creations that are con- 
stantly being born abroad and 





necessary, the domains of other 
industries to secure for molded 
parts the acceptance which po- 
tentially it merits. Endeavor to 
meet the constantly increasing 
demand for novelty creations of 
all types—to merchandise these 
creations with the aggressive 
forces of educational publicity 
and advertising. In short, the 
progressive custom molder will 
make it his business to court 
seriously that fickle yet always 
bountiful mistress, whom we 
call “Style”, to the end that his 
business may increase and his 
profits grow more plentiful. 


mention Pla 


stics 


News 


Mr. Ray Belmont Whitman 
announces the removal of his 
offices from 55 West 42 St.. to 
larger quarters in the new New 
York Central Building, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, where 
he continues his practise as a 
Patent and Trade Mark Attor- 
ney and Consulting Engineer. 
Mr. Whitman was for six years 
chief patent attorney for the 
Columbia Phonograph Co. His 
new book “Patents: How to Get 
and Sell Them” is now ready for 
distribution and is available 
gratis to anyone who writes for 
it. 
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MECHANICAL 
NOVELTIES - anpb ELECTRICAL PARTS 
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Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 
11 Elkins St. Established 1908 Boston, Mass 














Expert Bakelite Molding Requires 
Perfect Dies, 
Modern Equipment, Skilled Labor 
4 
RECTO 


Combines’ these’ with 
a knowledge of molding 
and an understanding of 
the correct way to apply 
this knowledge to your 
product. 


€ 


“‘Remember Recto Does It---Better™ 


Recto Manufacturing Co. 
23 W. 3rd Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


When writing these advertisers, please mention Plastics 








MOLDED PRODUCTS 
N. E. M. A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 222 


measures in regard to the forth- 
coming Trade Practice Con- 
ference, and heard a brief re- 
port from Mr. Kempton on the 
A. S. T. M. test methods for 
molded products. The section 
passed a_ resolution whereby 
monthly statistics in dollars and 
cents value will be collected from 
member companies, starting 
with January 1929, and a sum- 
mary will be furnished to each 
company reporting. This is to 
be handled by NEMA in the 
same way they are now doing 
with other industries. 


Westinghouse Plant Seen 


At 1:15 P. M. a lunch was 
served in one of the Westing- 
house restaurants, and shortly 
afterwards the section started 
on a tour through the forge 
shop, power plant and molding 
department. Although we 
would like to mention all of this 
completely, yet we are obliged 
to go directly to a brief sum- 
mary of the molding plant. 
Entering the experimental mold- 
ing room first, we were able to 
see some of the reasons in back 
of Westinghouse’s high grade 
output. Various tests were be- 
ing conducted on flow etc., and 
we were very much interested 
in a Boomer & Boschert Press, 
now 14 years old and still going 
strong! Such service is the best 
salesman a concern can have. 
A long visit in the molding room 
(where Mr. Randall seemed to 
be extremely interested in lami- 
nated stock) convinced us that 
we would need a whole day or 
more to do the plant justice. 
There must have been ten of the 
large Burroughs presses _ in 
operation, and any number of 
other makes of machinery, in- 
cluding a Colton  preformer. 
These were all functioning per- 
fectly, and were laid out with a 
great deal of system. A variety 
of articles were being molded, 
although over 90% of the entire 
output is used in their own con- 
sumption, and we saw several 
things, including trays, that in- 
terested us greatly. Also some 
Carboloid used for cutting and 
trimming. 
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Westinghouse spends a great 
deal of time and money exerting 
safety measures for its em- 
ployees, and we believe that it 
is always money well spent, even 
in a smaller organization. The 
molding is done _ accurately, 
economically and safely, even 
though production is rapid. We 
were glad of an opportunity to 
see the plant, and look foreward 
to an even more detailed inspec- 
tion in the future. And, oh! 
yes! They gave us all a sou- 
venir made out of “Moldarta”’! 

We then boarded automobiles 
and took an enjoyable ride 
around and through Pittsburgh. 
ending up for a dinner at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club. And 
it was some dinner! Our hosts 
out-did their previous hospi- 
tality and provided everything 
going to make the day one of 
the most successful ever. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, Mr. Kurz in- 
troduced the speakers,—Messers 
Snow, Gilmore, Clarkson, Ran- 
dall, Fuller, Bachner and Ken- 
dall, each of whom spoke briefly, 
expressing their appreciation of 
the day’s hospitality and their 
ideas for the future welfare of 
the molders under the associa- 
tion. Mr. Kempton and Mr. 
Ott also talked briefly on the 
future of the industry, outlining 
it in such glowing terms that 
they fully expressed the 
thoughts and hopes of everybody 
present. 

The New York delegation, 
having to leave at 9:30, rather 
broke the party up early, but 
we cannot be definitely certain 
of that until we see all the 
survivors at the next meeting 
before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


R. C. G., Jr. 
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Connector 
reduced the work of the 


wiremen,eliminated taping 


and soldering » marked sizes 
W. made this part to meet 


the needs of the Ideal Commutator Dresser Company. 
The color of the connector—black, brown or green 
identifies the size. Its construction eliminates the sol- 
dering and taping of electric wires which come into the 
junction box. 

Again CETEC helped us supply a customer. And 
another manufacturer was added to. the list of those who 
know the advantages of CETEC as a material: easily 
and accurately molded to form, metal inserts incorpo- 
rated if desired, practically fireproof, high tensile and 
transverse strength, dielectric resistance for almost any 
need, in black or brown, or beautiful mottled effects. 

Our experience has shown that probably we can help 
improve your product, save you money. Send coupon 
with blueprints or samples of parts or products. 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





426 W. Randolph St. 24 W. 40th Street 

Randolph - 0008 Lackawanna - 0510 
“ ‘ r ‘ ry. 

CONNECTICUT! 

MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. MERIDEN, CONN. 

Name 

Address 

City__ State 














When writing Connecticut Molded Products Corp., please mention Plastics 
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PLASTIGS 


For Every Need 


HARD RUBBER GOODS 
Moulders since 1897 


Our experience insures High Grade 
Economical Production 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRY 























An Automotive Part, Accurately 
Molded In Our Pressroom 


KUHN & JACOB 


MACHINE & TOOL CO. 
TRENTON ~~~~*N.J. 

















QNHHOPMU FJ BAMOMCOX 
BOMSOZ Ss OAMOTHEDS 

















When writing these advertisers please mention Plastics 
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Pyroxylin Plastics in Japan 
(Continued from page 220) 


one in Tokio. These cartels 
have as members all the small 
productive units. The Dai-Nip- 
pon Celluloid Company, the lar- 
gest single factor in the indus- 
try, however, operates entirely 
independently. 


Ownership 
Statement 


Statement of ownership, management . 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congres 
ef August 24, 1912 of Plastics published 
monthly at Washington, N. J., for April 1 
1929. 

State of New York, County of New York 
ss.: Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared R. C. Gilmore, Jr., who, having beet 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of the Plas- 
tics Magazine and that the following is 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), et 
of the aforesaid publication for the date showr 
in the above caption, required by the Aet 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of th 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and | 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, Plastics Publications In« 114 F 


32nd Street, New York City editor Car 
Marx, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City 
managing Editor, R. C. Gilmore, J: 114 FE 
32nd Street, New York City business man- 
ager, R. C. Gilmore, Jr 114 E. 32nd Stre 
New York City 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corp- 
ration, its name and address must be stat 
and also immediately thereunder the name 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold 
ing one per cent or more of total amount 


stock If not owned by a _ corporatior the 
names and addresses of the individual owner 
must be given If owned by a firn con 
pany, or other unincorporated concert 
ttme and address, as well as those of each 
i..dividual member must be given.) Plastics 
Publications Inc.; R. C. Gilmore, Jr 114 F 


32nd Street, New York City R. ¢ Gilmore 
Sr., 114 E. 32nd Street, New York ‘i ] 


( 
Marx, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City \ 
K. Gilmore, 114 E 32nd Street New York 
City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgage 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: Sylvan Hoffmar 


114 E. 32nd Street, New York City 
4. That the two paragraphs next above 


giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
ind security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holder 
as they appear upon the books of the com 
pany but also, in cases where the stockhold 
er or security holder appears upon the book 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation the name of the persor 
corporation for whom such trustee is actine 
is given; also that the said two paragraph 
contain statements embracing affiant’s fu 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstan 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
ind securities in a capacity other than that 
f a bona fide owner; and this affiant has r 
reason to believe that any other person, as 
sociation, or corporation has interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or othe 
securities than as so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copie 


each issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed through the mails or ther wise to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is 

(This information is required from daily pu 
lications only) 


R. C. GILMORE, JR 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26t! 
day of March, 1929 
(SEAL) JAMES J. DOOLEY 
My commission expires March 30, 1930 
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‘Chemical Markets’ Dis- 
cusses Unprecedented 
Activity in in Phthalic 
Anhydride 


At an’ average price of l17c per 
pound, phthalic anhydride is one of 
the cheapest organic acids available, 
according to J. M. Selden, Jr., vice 
president of the Selden Co., writing 
in this month’s issue of Chemical 
Markets. 

“Development of the use for phth- 
alice anhydride during the past ten 
years has been increasingly rapid 
and interesting in nature,” according 
to Mr. Selden, who says that prior to 
the war its uses were limited to the 
dyestuffs industry, chiefly in Ger- 
many. Demand here was necessarily 
small owing to the fact that finished 
dyes were then imported instead of 
manufactured here. He continues: 

“During the war imported dye- 
stuffs dropped off considerably and, 
therefore, the Government took steps 
through the Bureau of Chemistry to 
investigate the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, starting with raw materials. 
This work was carried on extensively 
by the Color Laboratory under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. D. Gibbs. 

Direct Oxidization 

“One of the most important discov- 
eries during this period of research 
was the process for producing phthalic 
anhydride by the direct oxidation of 
naphthalene with air over a catalyst. 
This discovery was the nucleus for 
an industry which has grown rapidly 
since that time, which growth has 
been largely due to the efforts of sev- 
eral companies toward commercializ- 
ing this process. 

After reviewing the various pro- 
cesses employed up to the year 1918, 
wher phthalic manufactured by the 
air oxidation process was first placed 
on the market, Mr. Selden says that 
the market price fell over 32 per cent 
to an average of $2.85 per pound from 
the previous year, the direct result 
of the new process. He continues: 

Output Gains Rapidly 

“Year by year we find the produc- 
tion increases by leaps and bounds, 
and at the same time the market price 
shows a rapid and steady decrease. 
In 1922 the production increased to 
1,629,182 pounds with an average 
price of 35c per pound; in 1924 the 
production was 2,787,308 pounds with 
an average market price of 24c per 
pound; in 1926, 4,379,108 pounds, with 
an average price of 18¢ per pound; 
and in 1927, 4,549,820 pounds, with 
an average price of 17c per pound. 
There are no production figures as yet 
available for 1928, but a fair estimate 
will bring this figure close to 6,000,- 
000 pounds. 

“At an average market price of 17c 
per pound, phthalic anhydride is one 
able. It might be well for no research 
of the cheavest organic acids avail- 
organization to overlook this moder- 
ate-priced organic acid as the develop- 
ment of the new processes for the use 
of phthalic anhydride in the next ten 
vears bid fair to assume large pro- 
portions.” 
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...can make it better 
and at lower cost! 


F you are using cast or stamped metal 
I parts in the manufacture of your prod- 
uct, you should investigate the possibilities 
of “NORLOC.” 

NORLOC is moulded under heat and 
pressure. The first piece is the exact twin 
of the millionth. Each is ready for use 
without finishing or machining of any kind. 

NORLOC eliminates spoilage of parts, 
extra labor, large stocks of finished or raw 
materials that tie up capital or slow up pro- 
duction. NORLOC saves money in your busi- 
ness. 

NORLOC engineers will be glad to con- 
fer and assist you with the solution of your 
problems upon receipt of the coupon below. 


NORTON LABORATORIES CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











| 
| 
L 





Norton Laboratories Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


We are using (cast) (stamped) metal 
in the manufacture of 
Without cost or obligation 


please send complete information as to how | 
this can be replaced with NORLOC at a / 
saving in cost to us. 

Name 

Address 


Individual 





When writing Norton Laboratories, Inc., please mention 


Plastics 

















PLASTICS 
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New Booklet on 
Pyralin Sheeting 


HE Du Pont Viscoloid Com- 

pany, New York City, has 
just issued an elaborate and in- 
formative brochure on Pyralin. 
It is intended for the guidance 
of manufacturers who use thin 
plastic in the fabrication of a 
great variety of articles for 
which it is peculiarly adapted. 
The book also aims to suggest 
uses of the plastic in other 
manufactures where it could be 
used to advantage either as a 
basic material or for decora- 
tive purposes. 


Besides describing the chemi- 
cal and mechanical processes 
involved in the making of Py- 
ralin, the pages are replete with 
illustrations and data on the 
physical properties of the mate- 
rial and most approved methods 
of machining, molding and 


otherwise working it. 
An extensive list of widely 
Pyralin 


diversified uses of 


Staff Change 


LASTICS Publications, Inc. 

announces at this time the 
appointment of Mr. Nicholas 
Klein Chie., as associate editor 
in charge of Molded Products, 
to succeed William Gruen, who 
has resigned. This change in 
the staff takes place with the 
current issue of Plastics and 
Molded Products. 


Mr. Klein brings to Plastics, 
and to the Molded Section especi- 
ally, a broad understanding of 
conditions in the molding in- 
dustry, a wide range of acquaint- 
ances in the trade, practical ex- 
perience in the cellulose ester 
end of affairs, and a_ whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for making 
the publication as useful and 
interesting as possible to its 
readers. 








brings to the reader’s attention 
the fact that, in considerable 
measure, Pyralin possesses 
many desirable properties. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 214) 


solutions in grams per liter, 
pounds per cubic foot and 
pounds per gallon. 

A section on ceramics has 


been been added, including data 
on raw materials, factors for 
calculating properties of glasses, 
end points and intervals for py- 
rometer cones, and the dimen- 
sions of sieves of the standard 
screen scale, 

Another addition of special 
interest is the ethyl alcohol 
table giving the specific gravity 
of aqueous solutions referred to 
water at the same temperature. 


Chemical Exposition 
(Continued from page 224 
plastics and moulded products 
industry in the charts which he 
will have on display. 

In this discussion we should 
not overlook the fact that there 
will be exhibitors here who have 
presses and machines used in 
making plastic compositions or 
other materials used in plasties, 











